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258 TWO POEMS. 
TWO POEMS. 


LEAD thou me, Spirit of the World, and I 
Will follow where thou leadest, willingly ; 
Not with the careless sceptic’s idle mood, 
Nor blindly seeking some unreal good ; 


For I have come, long since, to that full day 

Whose morning clouds have curled in mist 
away — 

That breathless afternoon-tide when the sun 

Halts, as it were, before his journey done ; 


Calm as a river broadening through the plain, 
Which never plunges down the rocks again, 
But, clearly mirrored in its tranquil deep, 
Holds tower and spire and forest as in sleep. 


Old and yet new the metaphor appears, 

Old as the tale of passing hopes and fears, 

New as the springtide air, which day by day 

Breathes on young lives, and speeds them on 
their way. 


This knew the Roman, and the Hellene too; 

Assyrian and Egyptian proved it true ; 

Who found, for youth’s young glory and its 
glow, 

Serener life and calmer tides run slow. 


And these oblivion takes, and those before, 
Whose very name and race we know no more, 
To whom, O Spirit of the World and Man, 
Thou didst reveal thyself when time began. 


They felt, as I, what none may understand ; 

They touched through darkaess on a hidden 
hand; 

They marked their hopes, their faiths, their 
longings fade, 

And found a solitude themselves had made. 


They came, as I, to hope which conquers 
doubt, 

Though sun and moon and every star go out ; 

They ceased, while at their side a still voice 
said, 

“Fear not, have courage; blessed are the 
dead.” 


. They were my brothers—of one blood with 


me, 

As with the unborn myriads who shall be: 
I am content to rise and fall as they ; 

I watch the rising of the Perfect Day. 


Lead thou me, Spirit, willing and content 

To be as thou wouldst have me, wholly spent. 
I am thine own, I neither strive nor cry: 
Stretch forth thy hand, I follow, silently. 





IF any tender sire, 


Who sits girt round by loving faces, 
And happy childhood’s thousand graces, 
Through sudden crash or fire 





Should ’scape from this poor life to some 
mysterious air, 

And, dwelling solitary there, 

Should feel his yearning father’s heart 

Thrill with some secret pang and smart ; 

And, longing for the dear lost lives again, 

Should through his overmastering pain 

Break through the awful bounds the Eternal 
sets between 

That which lives Here, and There, the Seen 
and the Unseen ; 


And having gained once more 
Our little earth should find the scarce-left 


place 

Which greets him with unchanged familiar 
face — 

The well-remembered door, 

The rose he gathered blooming yet, 

Nought to remember or forget, 

No change in all the world except in him, 

Nor there save in some sense, already dim 

Before the unchanged past, so that he seem 

A mortal spirit still, and what was since, a 
dream ; 


And in the well-known room 

Beholds the blithe remembered faces 

Grown sad and blurred by recent traces 

Of a new sorrow and gloom, 

And when his soul to comfort them is fain 

Finds his voice: mute, his form unknown, un- 
seen, 

And thinks with irrepressible pain 

Of all the happy days which late have been, 

And feels his being’s deep abysses stirred, 

If only of his own he might be seen or heard ; 


Then if, at length, 

The father’s yearning and o’erburdened soul 

Bursts =% shape and voice which scorn con- 
tro 

Of its despairing strength, — 

Ah Heaven! ah pity for the new-born dread 

Which rising strikes the old affection dead! 

Ah, better were it far than this thing to re- 
main, 

Voiceless, unseen, unloved, forever and in 
pain! 


So when a finer mind, 

Knowing its old self swept by some weird 
change 

And the old thought deceased, or else grown 
strange, 

Turns to those left behind, 

With passionate stress and mighty yearning 
stirred, — 

It strives to stand revealed in shape and word , 

In vain ; or by strong travail visible grown, 

Finds but a world estranged, and lives and 
dies alone ! 


Contemporary Review. Lewis Morris, 

















COUNT RUMFORD. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
COUNT RUMFORD. 

On a bright, calm day in the autumn of 
1872—that portion of the year called, I 
believe, in America the Indian summer — 
I made a pilgrimage to the modest birth- 
place of Count Rumford, the originator 
of the Royal Institution. My guide on 
the occasion was Dr. George Ellis of 
Boston, and a more competent guide I 
could not have had. To Dr. Ellis the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
had committed the task of writing a life 
of Rumford, and this labor of love had 
been accomplished in 1871, a year prior 
to my visit to the United States. The 
name of Rumford was Benjamin Thomp- 
son. For thirty years he was the contem- 
porary of another Benjamin, who reached 
a level of fame as high as his own. Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Benjamin Thompson 
were born within twelve miles of each 
other, and for six of the thirty years just 
referred to, the one lived in England and 
the other in France. Yet, Dr. Ellis in- 
forms us, there is nothing to show that 
they ever saw each other, or were in any 
way acquainted with each other, or, in- 
deed, felt the least interest in each other. 
The name and fame of Rumford, which 


were resonant in Europe at the beginning | 


of this century, have fallen in England into 
general oblivion. ‘To scientific men, how- 
ever, his figure presents itself with singu- 
lar impressiveness at the present day. 
This result is mainly due to the establish- 
ment, in recent times, of the grand scien- 


tific generalization known as the mechan- | of British goods, 
Boyle, and Hooke,|of wooing customers to his master’s 


ical theory of heat. 
and Locke, and Leibnitz, had already 
ranged themselves on the side of this 
theory. But by experiments conducted 
on a scale unexampled at the time, and 
by reasonings, founded on these experi- 
ments, of singular force and penetration, 
Rumford has made himself a conspicuous 
landmark in the history of the theory. 
His inference from his experiments was 
scored in favor of those philosophers who 
held that heat is a form of motion. 


The town of Woburn, connected in my 
memory with a cultivated companion, with 
genial sunshine and the bright coloring of 





| 
| 
| 
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American trees, is nine miles distant from 
the city of Boston. In North Woburn, a 
little way off, on March 26, 1753, Rum- 
ford was born. He came of people who 
had to labor for their livelihood, who 
tilled their own fields, cut their own tim- 
ber and fuel, worked at their varied trades, 
and thus maintained the independence of 
New England yeomen. ‘Thompson’s fa- 
ther died before he was two years old. 
His mother married again, changing her 
name to Pierce, and had children by her 
second husband; but the affection be- 
tween her and her firstborn remained 
strong and unbroken to the end of her 
life. The boy was placed under the care 
of guardians, from whom his stepfather, 
Josiah Pierce, received a weekly allow- 
ance of two shillings and fivepence for 
the child’s maintenance. Young Thomp- 
son received his first education from Mr. 
John Fowle, graduate of Harvard college, 
“an accomplished and faithful man.” He 
also went toa school at Byfield, kept by 
a relation of his own. At the age of 
eleven, he was placed for a time under the 


‘tuition of Mr. Hill, “an able teacher in 


Medford,” adjoining Woburn. The lad’s 
mind was ever active, and his invention 
incessantly exercised, but for the most 
part on subjects beside his daily work. 
In relation to that work, he came to be 
regarded as “indolent, flighty, and un- 
promising.” His guardians, at length 
thinking it advisable to change his voca- 
tion, apprenticed him in October, 1776, to 
Mr. John Appleton, of Salem, an importer 
Here, however, instead 


counter, he occupied himself with tools 
and implements hidden beneath it. He 


|is reported to have been a skilful musi- 


cian, passionately fond of music of every 
kind; and during his stay with Mr. Ap- 
pleton, whenever he could do so without 
being heard, he solaced his leisure by 
performances on the violin. 

By the Rev. Thomas Barnard, minister 
of Salem, and his son, young Thompson 
was taught algebra, geometry, and astron- 
omy. By self-practice, he became an able 
and accurate draughtsman. He did not 
escape that last infirmity of ingenious 
minds, the desire to construct a perpetual 
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motion. He breaks ground in physics, 
by questioning his friend Mr. Baldwin as 
to the direction pursued by rays of light 
under certain conditions; he desires to 
know the cause of the change of color 
which fire produces in clay. “ Please,” 
he adds, “to give the nature, essence, 
beginning of existence, and rise of the 
wind in general, with the whole theory 
thereof, so as to be able to answer all 
questions relative thereto.” One might 
suppose him to be preparing for a com- 
petitive examination. He grew expert in 
drawing caricatures, a spirited group of 
which has been reproduced by Dr. Ellis. 
It is called * A Council of State,” and em- 
braces a jackass with twelve human heads. 
In 1769, he changed his place in Salem 
for a situation in a dry-goods store in 
Boston, and soon afterwards began the 
study of medicine under Dr. John Hay, 
of Woburn. 

Thompson keeps a strict account of his 
debts to Dr. Hay; credits him with a pair 
of leather gloves; credits Mrs. Hay with 
knitting him a pair of stockings. These 
items he tacks on to the more serious cost 


of his board from December, 1770, to June, 
1772, at forty shillings, old currency, per 
week, amounting to £156. The specie pay- 
ments of Thompson were infinitesimal, 
eight of them amounting in the aggregate 


to £2. His further forms of payment illus- 
trate the habits of the community in which 
he dwelt. Want of money caused them 
to fall back upon barter. He debits Dr. 
Hay with an amusing and diversified list 
of articles the value of which no doubt 
had been previously agreed upon between 
them. The love of order which after- 
wards ruled the actions of the man, was 
incipient in the hoy. At seventeen, he 
thus spaced out the four and twenty hours 
of a single day: “From eleven to six, 
sleep. Get up at six o'clock and wash 
my hands and face. From six to eight, 
exercise one-half, and study one-half. 
From eight to ten, breakfast, attend 
prayers, etc. From ten to twelve, study 
ail the time. From twelve to one, dine, 
etc. From one to four, study constantly. 
From four to five, relieve my mind by 
some diversion or exercise. From five 
till bedtime, follow what my inclination 
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leads me to; whether it be to go abroad, 
or stay at home and read either anatomy, 
physic, or chemistry, or any other book I 
want to peruse.” 


In 1771 he managed, by walking daily 
from Woburn to Cambridge, and back, a 
distance of some sixteen miles, to attend 
the lectures on natural philosophy, deliv- 
ered by Professor Winthrop in Harvard 
College. He taught school for a short 
time at Wilmington, and afterwards for 
six weeks and three days at Bradford, 
where his repute rose so high that he 
received a call to Concord, a town of New 
Hampshire, situated higher up than Brad- 
ford on the river Merrimac. The Indian 
name of Concord was, according to Dr. 
Ellis, Penacook, but Appleton’s “ Cyclo- 
pedia” states it to have been Musqueta- 
quid. Emerson’s poem of this title is in 
harmony with the “ Cyclopedia.” In 1733 
it had been incorporated as a town in 
Essex County, Massachusetts. Some of 
the early settlers in that county had come 
from our own Essex; and, as regards 
pronunciation, they carried with them the 
name of the English Essex town, Rom- 
ford, of brewery celebrity. They, how- 
ever, changed the first 0 into w, calling 
the American town Rumford. Strife had 
occurred as to the county or state to which 
Rumford belonged. But the matter was 
amicably settled at last; and to denote 
the subsequent harmony, the name was 
changed from Rumford to Concord. This 
sweetly quiet spot is historically famous 
from its being the place where British 
soldiers first fell in the American War; 
and within the present century its fame 
has been enhanced by the life and death 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. In later 
years, when honors fell thick upon him, 
Thompson was made a count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. He chose for his title 
Count Rumford, in memory of his early 
association with Concord.* 


* In the autumn of 1872, accompanied by my high- 
minded friend and relative, General Hector Tyndale, I 
spent a charming day with Emerson at Concord. Some 
time previously his house had been destroyed by fire, 
and while it was rebuilding he occupied the old Manse 
rendered famous by Hawthorne. He showed us the 
spot beside the Merrimac, where the first two English 
soldiers fell, on the oth of April, 1775. We also saw 
there the Concord obelisk, marking the ground 
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In Concord, at the time of Thompson’s 
arrival, there dwelt the widow of a Colo- 
nel Rolfe with her infant son. Her hus- 
band had died in December, 1771, leaving 
a large estate behind him. Rumford was 
indebted to Mrs. Rolfe’s father, the Rev. 
Timothy Walker, for counsel, and to her 
brother for civility and hospitality. There 
the widow and teacher met, and their 
meeting was a prelude to their marriage. 
Rumford, somewhat ungallantly, told his 
friend Pictet in after years that she mar- 
ried him rather than he her. She was 
obviously a woman of decision. As soon 
as they were engaged, an old curricle, left 
by her father, was fished up, and, therein 
mounted, she carried her betrothed to 
Boston, and committed him to the care of 
the tailor and hairdresser. This journey 
involved a drive of sixty miles. On the 
return they called at the house of Thomp- 
son’s mother, who, when she saw him, is 
reported to have exclaimed, “ Why, Ben, 
my son, how could you go and lay out 
all your winter’s earnings in finery?” 
Thompson was nineteen when he mar- 
ried, his wife béing thirty-three. 


On two critical occasions in the life of 


this extraordinary man his appearance on 
horseback apparently determined the is- 
sues of that life. As he rode at a review 
of the British soldiers at Dover, New 
Hampshire, on the 13th of November, 
772, his figure attracted the attention of 
Governor Wentworth, and on the day fol- 
lowing he was the great man’s guest. So 
impressed was Wentworth with his con- 
versztion that he at once made up his 
mind io attach him to the public service. 
To secure this wise end he adopted un- 
wise means. “ A vacancy having occurred 
ina majorship in the Second Provincial 
Regiment of New Hampshire, Governor 


** Where once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.”’ 


We were afterwards driven by Emerson to Lexington, 
talking on the way of poets and poetry, and putting 
science for the time under a bushel. We halted near 
the Common, so as to enable me to inspect the monu- 
ment. The inscription contained some strong expres- 
sions regarding British aggression. On returning, I 
remarked that they were all Britons at the time —the 
colonists being truer Britons than their assailants. It 
was, in fact, Essex against Essex ; and when I spoke of 
the undesirability of embalming in bitter words the 
memory of a family quarrel, Emerson smilingly assented. 
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Wentworth at once commissioned Thomp- 
son to fill it;” thus placing him over the 
heads of veterans with infinitely stronger 
claims. He rapidly became a favorite 
with the governor, and on his proposing, 
socn after his appointment, to make a 
survey of the White Mountains, Went- 
worth not only fell in with the idea, but 
promised, if his public duties permitted, 
to take part in the survey himself. At 
the time when he exercised this influence, 
Thompson was not quite twenty years 
old. 

Through official unwisdom, unhappily 
not confined to that age, the ferment of 
discontent with the legislation of the 
mother country had spread in 1774 
throughout the colony. Clubs and com- 
mittees were formed which often com- 
pelled men to take sides before the 
requisite data for forming a clear judg- 
ment had been obtained. ‘ Our candor,” 
says Dr. Ellis, “must persuade us to 
allow that there were reasons, or at least 
prejudices and apprehensions which might 
lead honest and right-hearted men, lovers 
and friends of their birthland, to oppose 
the rising spirit of independence as in- 
flamed by demagogues, and as foreboding 
discomfiture and mischief.” Thompson 
became “suspect.” He was known to be 
on friendly terms with Governor Went- 
worth; but then the governor, when he 
gave Thompson his commission, was 
highly popular in the province. Prior to 
his accession to office Wentworth had 
strongly opposed every measure of Great 
Britain which was regarded as encroach- 
ing upon the liberties of the colonists. 
He thought himself, nevertheless, in duty 
bound to stand by the royal authority 
when it was openly defied; and this nat- 
urally rendered him obnoxious. 

“‘ There was something,” says Dr. Ellis, 
“exceedingly humiliating and degrading 
to a man of an independent and self- 
respecting spirit in the conditions imposed 
at times by the ‘Sons of Liberty,’ in the 
process of cleansing himself from the 
taint of Toryism.” Human nature is 
everywhere the same, and to protect a 
cherished cause these “sons of liberty” 
sometimes adopted the tactics of the 
Papal Inquisition. Sullen defiance was 
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the attitude of Thompson, and public 
feeling grew day by day more exasperated 
against him. Inthe summer of 1774, he 
foiled his accusers before a committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into his conduct. The 
acquittal, however, gave him but little re- 
lief, and extra-judicial plots were formed 
against him. ‘The Concord mob resolved 
at length to take the matter into their own 
hands. One day they collected round his 
house, and with hoots and yells demanded 
that he should be delivered up to them. 
Having got wind of the matter, he es- 
caped in time; and on the assurance of 
Mrs. Thompson and her brother Colonel 
Walker that he had quitted Concord the 
mob dispersed. ‘To have tarried at 
Concord,” he writes to his father-in-law 
at this time, “and have stood another 
trial at the bar of the populace would 
doubtless have been attended with un- 
happy consequences, as my innocence 
would have stood me in no stead against 
the prejudices of an enraged infatuated 
multitude—and much less against the 
determined villany of my inveterate ene- 
mies, who strive to raise their popularity 
on the ruins of my character.” 

He returned to his mother’s house in 
Woburn, where he was joined by his wife 
and child. While they were with him, 
shots were exchanged and blood was shed 
at Concord and Lexington. | Thompson 
was at length arrested, and confined in 
Woburn. A “committee of correspon- 
dence” was formed to inquire into his 
conduct. He conducted his own defence, 
and was again acquitted. The committee, 
however, refused to make the acquittal a 
public one, lest, it was alleged, it should 
offend those who had sought for a convic- 
tion. Despair and disgust took posses- 
sion of him more and more. In a long 
letter addressed to his father-in-law from 
Woburn, he defends his entire course of 
conduct. His principal offence was prob- 
ably negative; for silence at the time was 
deemed tantamount to antagonism. Dur- 


ing a brief period of farming, he had had | 


working for him some deserters from the 
British army in Boston. These he per- 
suaded to go back, and this was urged as 
acrime against him. He defended him- 
self with spirit, declaring, after he had ex- 
plained his motives, that if this action were 
a crime, he gloried in being a criminal. 
He had made up his mind to quit a coun- 








| 


| 
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own vine and under his own fig-tree, and 
have none to make him afraid.” On Oc- 
tober 13th, 1775, he quitted Woburn, 
reached the shore of Narragansett Bay 
where he went on board a British frigate. 
In this vessel he was conveyed to Boston, 
where he remained until the town was 
evacuated by the British troops. The 
news of this catastrophe was carried by 
him to England. Thenceforward, till 
the close of the war, he was on the En- 
glish side. 

One of the most remarkable character- 
istics of Thompson was the readiness with 
which he caught the manners and fell into 
the ways of great people. This quality 
probably connects itself with that “ over- 
love of splendor” which his friend Bald- 
win ascribes tohim. Onthe English side 
the American War was begun, continued, 
and ended, in ignorance. Blunder fol- 
lowed blunder, and defeat followed defeat, 
until knowledge which ought to have been 
ready at the outset came too late. Thomp- 
son for a time was the vehicle of such be- 
lated knowledge. He was immediately 
attached to the Colonial Office, then ruled 
over by Lord George Germain. Cuvier, 
in his “ Eloge,” thus described his first 
interview with that minister. “On this 
occasion by the clearness of his details 
and the gracefulness of his manners, he 
insinuated himself so far into the graces 
of Lord George Germain that he took him 
intohisemployment.” With Lord George 
he frequently breakfasted, dined, and 
supped, and was occasionally his guest in 
the country. At Stoneland Lodge, the 
residence of Lord George, his celebrated 
experiments on gunpowder began. He 
was a born experimentalist, handy, ingen- 
ious, full of devices to meet practical 
needs. He turned his attention to im- 
provements in military matters; devised 
and procured the adoption of bayonets for 
the fusees of the Horse Guards, to be used 
in fighting on foot. The results of his 
experiments on gunpowder were commu- 
nicated to Sir Joseph Banks. He soon 
became intimate with Sir Joseph, and in 
1779, he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

When the war had become hopeless, 
many of the exiles who had been true to 
the royalist cause came to England, 
where Thompson’s official position im- 
posed on him the duty of assuaging their 


try which had treated him so ill; devoutly | miseries and adjusting their claims. 
wishing, “ that the happy time may soon | Though no evidence exists “ that he failed 
come when I may return to my family in| to do in any case what duty and friendli- 
peace and safety, and when every individ- | ness required of him,” he did not entirely 
ual in America may sit down under his | escape the censure,of his outlawed fellow- 
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countrymen. 
had been a judge in Salem when Thomp 
son was a shop-boy in Appleton’s store. | offer his services as a volunteer in the 


One of them in particular 


Judge Curwen complained of his fair ap-| Austrian army against the Turks. 


pearance and uncandid behavior. He 
must have keenly felt the singular re- 
versal in their relations. “This young 
man,” says the judge, “when a shop-lad 
to my next neighbor, ever appeared ac- 
tive, good-natured, and sensible; by a 
strange concurrence of events, he is now 
under-secretary to the American secre- 
tary of state, Lord George Germain, a 
secretary to Georgia, inspector of all the 
clothing sent to America, and lieutenant- 
colonel commandant of Horse Dragoons, 
at New York; his income from these 
sources is, I have been told, near £7,000 * 
a year —a sum infinitely beyond his most 
sanguine expectations.” 

As the prospects of the war darkened, 
Thompson’s patron became more and 
more the object of attack. The people 
had been taxed in vain. England was 
entangled in Continental war, and it be- 
came gradually recognized that the sub- 
jugation of the colony was impossible. 
To Thompson’s credit, be it recorded, he 
showed no tendency to desert the cause 
he had espoused, when he found it to be 
a failing one. In 1782, his chief was 
driven from power, and at this critical 
time he accepted the commission of lieu- 
tenant colonel in the British army, and 
returned to America with a view of rally- 
ing for a final stand such forces as he 
might find capable of organization. He 
took with him four pieces of artillery, 
with which he made experiments during 
the voyage. His destination was Long 
Island, New York, but stress of weather 
carried him to Charleston, South Carolina, 
where the influence of his presence was 
soon felt. ‘“ Obliged to pass the winter 
there, he was made commander of the 
remains of the cavalry in the royal army, 
which was then under the orders of 
Lieutenant-General Leslie. This corps 
was broken, but he promptly restored it, 
and won the confidence and attachment 
of the commander. He led them often 
against the enemy, and was always suc- 
cessful in his enterprises.” 

He quitted Charleston, and about the 
middle of April, 1782, reached New York, 
where he took command of the king’s 
American Dragoons. But early in April, 
1783, before the war was formally con- 
cluded, he obtained leave to return to 


England. Finding there no opportunity | 


* This Dr. Ellis considers to be a delusion. 
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| for active service, he resolved to try his 
|fortune on the Continent, intending to 


The 
historian Gibbon crossed the Channel 
with him. In a letter dated Dover, Sep- 
tember 17, 1783, Gibbon writes: “ Last 
night, the wind was so high that the 
vessel could not stir from the harbor; 
this day it is brisk and fair. We are 
flattered with the hope of making Calais 
Harbor by the same tide in three hours 
and a half; but any delay will leave the 
disagreeable option of a tottering boat 
or a tossing night. What a cursed thing 
to live in an island! this step is more 
awkward than the whole journey. The 
triumvirate of this memorable embarka- 
tion will consist of the grand Gibbon, 
Henry Laurens, Esq., President of Con- 
gress; and Mr. Secretary, Colonel, Ad- 
miral, Philosopher Thompson, attended 
by three horses, who are not the most 
agreeable fellow-passengers. If we sur- 
vive, I will finish and seal my letter at 
Calais. Our salvation shall be ascribed 
to the prayers of my lady and aunt, for I 
do believe they both pray.” The “grand 
Gibbon ” is reported to have been terribly 
frightened by the plunging of his fellow- 
passengers, the three blood horses. 

Pushing on to Strasburg, where Prince 
Maximilian of Bavaria, then a field-mar- 
shal-in the service of France, was in the 
garrison, Thompson, mounted on one of 
his chargers, appeared on the parade 
ground, He attracted the attention of 
the prince, who spoke to him, and, on 
learning that he had been serving in the 
American War, pointed to some of his 
officers, and remarked that they had been 
in the same war. An animated conversa- 
tion immediately began, at the end of 
which the stranger was invited to dine 
with the prince. After dinner, it is said, 
he produced a portfolio containing plans 
of the principal engagements, and a col- 
lection of excellent maps of the seat of 
war. Eager for information, the prince 
again invited him for the next day, and 
when at length the traveller took leave, 
engaged him to pass through Munich, 
giving him a friendly letter to the elector 
of Bavaria. 

The elector, a sage ruler, saw in him im- 
mediately a man capable of rendering the 
State good service. He pressed his vis- 
itor to accept a post half military and half 
civil. The proposal was a welcome one 
to Thompson, and he came to England to 
obtain the king’s permission to accept it. 
Not only was the permission granted, 
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but on February 23, 1784, he was knighted 
by the king. Dr. Ellis publishes the 
“orant of arms” tothe new knight. The 
original parchment, perfect and unsullied, 
with all its seals, is in the possession of 
Mrs. James F. Baldwin, of Boston, widow 
of the executor of Countess Sarah Rum- 
ford. “The knight himself,” observes 
his biographer, “ must have furnished the 
information written on that flowery parch- 
ment.” He returned to Munich, and on 
his arrival the elector appointed him colo- 
nel of a regiment of cavalry and aide-de- 
camp to himself. He was lodged in a 
palace, which he shared with the Russian 
ambassador, and had a military staff and 
a corps of servants. He soon acquired a 
mastery over the German and French 
languages. He made himself minutely 
acquainted with everything concerning 
the dominions of the elector — their pop- 
ulation and employments, their resources 
and means of development, and their re- 
lations to other powers. Holding as he 
did the united offices of minister of war, 
minister of police, and chamberlain of 
the elector, his influence and action ex- 
tended to all parts of the public service. 
Four years of observation were, however, 
spentin Munich before he attempted any- 
thing practical. Then, as now, the armies 
of the Continent were maintained by con- 
scription. Drawn away from their normal 
occupations, the rural population returned 
after their term of service lazy and de- 
moralized. The pay of the soldiers was 
miserable, their clothing bad, their quar- 
ters dirty and mean; the expense being 
out of all proportion to the return. 
Thompson aimed at making soldiers 
citizens and citizens soldiers. The situa- 
tion of the soldier was to be rendered 
pleasant, his pay was to be increased, 
his clothing rendered comfortable and 
even elegant, while all liberty consistent 
with strict subordination was to be per- 
mitted him. Within, the barracks were to 
be neat and clean; and without, attrac- 
tive. Reading, writing, and arirhmetic 
were to be taught, not only to the soldiers 
and their children, but to the children of 
the neighboring peasantry. He drained 
the noisome marshes of Mannheim, and 
converted them into a garden for the use 
of the garrison. For ihe special purpose 
of introducing the culture of the potato, 
he extended the plan of military gardens 
to other garrisons, They were tilled, and 
their produce was owned by non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates. The plan 
proved completely successful. Indolent 





the prompting of those on furlough, little 
gardens sprang up everywhere over the 
country. Bavaria was then infested with 
beggars, vagabonds, and thieves, native 
and foreign. These mendicant tramps 
were in the main stout, healthy, and able- 
bodied fellows, who found a life of thiev- 
ish indolence pleasanter than a life of 
honest work. “ These detestable vermin 
had recourse to the most diabolical arts, 
and the most horrid crimes in the pros- 
ecution of their infamous trade.” They 
robbed, they stole, maimed and exposed 
little children, so as to extract money 
from the tender-hearted. All this must 
be put an end to. Four regiments of 
cavalry were so cantoned that every vil- 
lage had its patrol. This disposition of 
the cavalry was antecedent to seizing, as 
a beginning, all the beggars in the capital. 
The problem before him might well have 
daunted a courageous man, but he faced 
it without misgiving. He brought his 
schemes to clear definition in his mind 
before he attempted to realize them. Pre- 
cepts, he knew, were vain, so his aim was 
to establish habits. Reversing the maxim 
that people must be virtuous to be happy, 
he resolved on making happiness a step- 
ping-stone to virtue. He had learnt the 
importance of cleanliness through observ- 
ing the habits of birds. Lawgivers and 
founders of religions never failed, he said, 
to recognize the influence of cleanliness 
on man’s moral nature. “Virtue never 
dwelt long with filth and nastiness, nor do 
I believe there ever was a person scrupu- 
lously attentive to cleanliness who was a 
consummate villain.” He had to deal 
with wretches covered with filth and ver- 
min, to cleanse them, to teach them, and 
to give them the pleasure and stimulus of 
earning honest money. He did not waste 
his means on fine buildings, but taking a 
deserted manufactory, he repaired it, en- 
larged it, adding to it kitchen, bakehouse, 
and workshops for mechanics. Halls were 
provided for the spinners of flax, cotton, 
and wool. Other halls were set up for 
weavers, clothiers, dyers, saddlers, wool- 
sorters, carders, combers, knitters, and 
seamstresses. In the prosecution of his 
despotic scheme all men seemed to fall 
under his lead. To relieve it of the odium 
which might accrue if it were effected 
wholly by the military, he associated with 
himself and his field officers the magis- 
trates of Munich. They gave him willing 
sympathy and aid. On New Year’s morn- 
ing, 1790, he and the chief magistrate 
walked out together. With extended 


soldiers became industrious, while through | hand a beggar immediately accosted them. 
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Thompson, setting the example to his 
companions, laid his hand gently upon 
the shoulder of the vagabond, and com- 
mitted him to the charge of a serjeant 
with orders to take him to the Town Hall. 
At the end of that day not a single beggar 
remained at large. 

With his iron resolution was associated 
in those days a plastic tact which enabled 
him to avoid jealousies and collisions that 
a man of less self-restraint would infallibly 
have incurred. To the school for poor 
students, the Sisters of Charity, the hos- 
pital for lepers, and other institutions 
had been conceded the right of making 
periodic appeals from house to house: 
German apprentices had also been per- 
mitted to beg upon their travels; all of 
these had their claims adjusted. After 
he had swept his swarm of paupers into 
the quarters provided for them, his hard- 
est work began. Here the inflexible order 
which had characterized him through life 
came as a natural force to his aid. “He 
encouraged a spirit of industry, pride, 
self-respect, and emulation, finding help 
even in trifling distinctions of apparel.” 
His pauper workhouse was self-support- 
ing, while its inmates were given the 
means of enjoying life. He constructed 
and arranged a kitchen which provided 
daily a warm and nutritive dinner for a 
thousand or fifteen hundred persons; an 
incredibly small amount of fuel sufficing 
to cook a dinner for this multitude. The 
military workhouse was also remunera- 
tive; its profits for six years exceeding a 
hundred thousand dollars. He had the 
art of making himself loved and honored 
by the people whom he ruled in this arbi- 
trary way. Under stress of work he once 
broke down at Munich, and fearing that 
he was dying, the poor of the city went in 
procession to the church to put up public 
prayers forhim. In 1793 he went to Italy 
to restore his health. Had he known how 
to employ the sanative power of nature, 
he might have longer kept in working 
order his vigorous frame. But he was a 
man of the ~~ The mountains of Mag- 
giore were to him less attractive than the 
streets of Verona, where he committed 
himself to the planning of soup-kitchens. 
He made similar plans for other cities, so 
that to call his absence a holiday would 
be a misnomer. He returned to Munich 
in August, 1794, slowly recovering, but 
not able to resume the management of his 
various institutions, 

Men find pleasure in exercising the 
powers they possess, and Rumford pos- 
sessed, in its highest and strongest form, 





| the power of organization. In him flexi- 
| ble wisdom formed an amalgam with 
despotic strength. He held undoubtingly 
that “ arrangement, method, provision for 
the minutest details, subordination, co- 
operation, and a careful system of statis- 
tics, will facilitate and make effective any 
undertaking, however burdensome and 
comprehensive.” Pure love of humanity 
would at first sight seem to be the motive 
force of his action. Still, it has been 
affirmed by those who knew him that this 
was not the case. Fontenelle said of 
Dodard, that he turned his rigid ob- 
servance of the fasts of the Church into 
a scientific experiment on the effects of 
abstinence, thereby taking the path which 
led at once to heaven and into the French 
Academy. In Rumford’s case the pleas- 
ure of the administrator outweighed, it 
was said, that of the philanthropist. 

When he quitted America, he left his 
wife and infant daughter behind him, and 
whether there were any communications 
afterwards between him and them is not 
known. In 1793, in a letter to his friend 
Baldwin, he expressed the desire to visit 
his native country, and to become person- 
ally acquainted with his daughter, who 
was then nineteen. With reference to 
this projected visit, he asks, “Should I 
be kindly received? Are the remains of 
party spirit and political persecution done 
away? Would it be necessary to ask 
leave of the State?” A year prior to the 
date of this letter, Rumford’s wife had 
died, at the age of fifty-two. On January 
29, 1796, his daughter, who was familiarly 
called “ Sally Thompson,” sailed for Lon- 
don to see her father. She “had heard 
him spoken of as an officer, and had at- 
tached to this an idea of the warrior with a 
martial look, possibly the sword, if not the 
gun by his side.” All this disappeared 
when she saw him. He did not strike her 
as handsome, or even agreeable, a result 
in part due to the fact that he had been ill 
and was very thin and pale. She speaks, 
however, of his laughter ‘quite from the 
heart,” while the expression of his mouth, 
with teeth of “the most finished pearls,” 
was sweetness itself. She had little 
knowledge of the world, and her purchases 
in London he thought both extravagant 
and extraordinary. After having, by due 
discipline, learned how to make an En- 
glish courtesy, to the horror of her father, 
almost the first use she made of her newly 
acquired accomplishment was to courtesy 
to a housekeeper. 

In 1796 Rumford founded the historic 
medal which bears his name, and the same 
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year, accompanied by his daughter, he 
returned to Germany. France and Aus- 
tria were then at war, while Bavaria 
sought to remain rigidly neutral. Eight 
days after Rumford’s arrival, the elector 
took refuge in Saxony. Moreau had 
crossed the Rhine and threatened Bava- 
ria. After a defeat by the French, the 
Austrians withdrew to Munich, but found 
the gates of the city closed against them. 
They planted batteries on a height com- 
manding the city. According to an ar- 
rangement with the elector, Rumford as- 
sumed the command of the Bavarian 
forces, and by his firmness and presence 
of mind prevented either French or Aus- 
trians from entering Munich. The consid- 
eration in which he is held was illustrated 
by the fact that the elector made Miss 
Thompson a countess of the Empire, con- 
ferring on her a pension of £200 4 year, 
with liberty to enjoy it in any country 
where she might wish to reside. 

The New England girl, brought up in 
the quietude of Concord, transplanted 
thence to London, and afterwards to Mu- 
nich, was subjected to a somewhat trying 
ordeal. After a short period of initiation, 
she appears to have passed through it 
creditably. Her writing does not exhibit 
her as possessing any marked qualities of 
intellect. She was bright, gossipy, “ vol- 
atile,” and throws manifold gleams on the 
details of Rumford’s life. He kept 
through the year a box at the opera, 
though he hardly ever went there, and 
hired by the year a doctor named Haube- 
nal. She amusingly describes a quin- 
tuple present made to her by her father 
soon after her arrival in Munich. The 
first item was “a little shaggy dog, as 
white as snow, excepting black eyes, ears 
and nose; the second was a lady named 
Veratzy, who was sent to teach her French 
and music ; the third was a Catholic priest, 
named Dillis, who was to be her drawing- 
master; the fourth was a teacher of Ital- 
ian, named Alberti; and the fifth, the be- 
fore-mentioned Dr. Haubenal, who was 
to look after her health. She did not at 
all like the arrangement. She was partic- 
ularly surprised and shocked at a doctor’s 
offering his services before they were 
wanted. In fact the little dog “Cora” 
was the only welcome constituent of the 
gift. 
~ The elector put the seal to his esteem 
for Rumford by appointing him plenipo- 
tentiary from Bavaria to the court of Lon- 
don. King George, however, declined to 
accept him in this capacity. He was ob- 
viously stung by this refusal; and the 





thought which had often occurred to him 
of returning to his native country now 
revived. Mr. Rufus King was at that 
time American ambassador in London: 
and he, by Rumford’s desire, wrote to 
Colonel Pickering, then secretary of state 
for the United States, informing him of 
the count’s intention to settle down at or 
near Cambridge, Massachusetts, where 
he proposed to live in the character of a 
German nobleman, renouncing all politi- 
cal action, and devoting himself to liter- 
ary pursuits. In reply to this communi- 
cation Mr. King was authorized to offer 
Rumford, in addition to the post of super- 
intendent of the Military Academy, that 
of inspector-general of the artillery of the 
United’ States; “and we shall moreover 
be disposed to give to you such rank and 
emoluments, as would be likely to afford 
you satisfaction, and to secure to us the 
advantage of your service.” 

The hour of final decision approached, 
but before it arrived another project had 
laid hold of Rumford’s imagination, a 
project which in its results has proved of 
more importance to physical science, and 
of more advantage to mankind, than any 
which this multifarious genius had previ- 
ously undertaken. This project was the 
foundation of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. 

His ideas on this subject took definite 
shape in 1799. They were set forthin a 
pamphlet of fifty pages, the introduction 
to which is dated from Rumford’s resi- 
dence in Brompton Row, March 4th, 1799. 
His aim is to cause science and art to 
work together; to establish relations be- 
tween philosophers and workmen ; and to 
bring their united efforts to bear on the 
improvement of agricr'ture, manufactures, 
commerce, and on the augmentation of 
domestic comforts. He specially dwells 
on the management of fire, it being, as he 
thinks, a subject of peculiar interest to 
mankind, Fuel, he asserted, cost the king- 
dom more than ten millions sterling annu- 
ally, which was more than twice what it 
ought tocost, Inthe pall of smoke which 
hung over London, defacing its edifices 
and works of art, he saw “ unused material 
which was turned equally to waste and 
made a means of annoyance and insalu- 
brity.”. He would bind himself, if the 
opportunity were allowed him, “to prove 
to the citizens that the heat and the ma- 
terial of heat thus wasted would suffice 
to cook all the food in the city, warm 
every apartment, and perform all the me- 
chanical work done by fire.” With his 
hope, strength, and practical insight, and 
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with the sympathy which he would com- 
mand, there is no knowing what might be 
accomplished in the way of smoke abate- 
ment were he now amongst us. 

Rumford could at this time count on 
the sympathy and active support of a 
number of excellent men, who, in advance 
of him, had founded a “society for bet- 
tering the condition and increasing the 
comforts of the poor.” He sought 
aid of the committee of this society. 
was agreed on all hands that the proposed 
new institution promised to be too impor- 
tant to permit of its being made an ap- 
pendage to any other. A committee 
consisting of eight members of the old 
society was, however, appointed to confer 
with Rumford regarding his plan. The 
committee met and ratified Rumford’s 
proposals. Subscribers of fifty guineas 
each were to be the perpetual proprietors 
of the institution; a contribution of ten 
guineas was to secure the privileges of a 
life subscriber; whilst a subscription of 
two guineas constituted an annual sub- 
scriber. The managers, nine in number, 
were to be chosen by ballot by the pro- 
prietors. A committee of visitors was 
also appointed, the same in number as 
the committee of managers, and holding 
office for the same number of years. At 
a general meeting of the proprietors held 
at the house of Sir Joseph Banks, in Soho 
Square, on the 7th of March, 1799, fifty- 
eight persons, comprising many men of 
great distinction, were found to have 
qualified as proprietors by the subscrip- 
tion of fifty guineas each. The committee 
of managers was chosen, and they held 
their first meeting at the house of Sir 
Joseph Banks on the 9th of March, 1799. 
Mr. Thomas Bernard, one of the most 
active members of the society from whose 
committee the first managers were chosen, 
was appointed secretary. On the 13th of 
January, 1800, the royal seal was attached 
to the charter of the institution, The 
king was its patron, and the first officers 
of the institution were appointed by him. 
The Earl of Winchester was president. 
Lord Morton, Lord Egremont, and Sir 
Joseph Banks were vice-presidents. The 
managers were divided into three classes 
of three each; the first class serving 
for one, the second for two, and the 
third for three years. The Earls of Bess- 
borough, Egremont, and Morton, respec- 
tively, headed the lists of the three classes 
of managers. Rumford himself was ap- 
pointed to serve for three years. The 


three classes of visitors were headed by | 


the Duke of Bridgewater, Viscount Pal- 
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merston, and Earl Spencer respectively. 
The first professor of natural philosophy 
and chemistry was Dr. Thomas Gar- 
nett, while the first treasurer was Mr. 
Thomas Bernard. A home and foreign 
secretary, legal counsel, a solicitor, and a 
clerk, were added to the list. One rule 
established at this time has been adhered 
to with great fidelity to the present day. 
No political subject was to be mentioned 
in the lectures. 

The word “Institution” was chosen 
because it had been least used previously, 
and because it best indicated the objects 
of the new society. The mechanical arts 
have promoted civilization and refinement. 
Nations, provinces, towns, and even vil- 
lages thrive in proportion to the activity 
of their industry. ‘Exertion quickens 
the spirit of invention, makes science 
flourish, and increases the moral and 
physical powers of man.” The printing- 
press, navigation, gunpowder, the steam- 
engine, have changed the whole course of 
human affairs. The slowness with which 
improvements make their way among 
workmen arises from prejudice, suspicion, 
jealousy, dislike of change, and the nar- 
rowing effect of the subdivision of work 
into many petty occupations. But slow- 
ness is also due to the greed for wealth, 
the desire for monopoly, the spirit of 
secret intrigue exhibited among manufac- 
turers. Between these two the philoso- 
pher steps in, whose business it is “to 
examine every operation of nature and 
art, and to establish general theories for 
the direction and conducting of future 
processes.” But philosophers may be- 
come dreamers, and they have therefore 
habitually to be called back to the study 
of practical questions which bear upon 
the ordinary pursuits of life. Science 
and practice are, in short, to interact, to 
the advantage of both. 

Houses in Albemarle Street were pur- 
chased, and modified to suit the objects 
in view. Rumford’s obvious intention 
was to found an institute of technology 
and engineering. The institution was to 
be made a repository for models of all 
useful contrivances and improvements: 
cottage fireplaces and kitchen utensils; 
kitchens for farmhouses and for the 
houses of gentlemen; a laundry, includ- 
ing boilers, washing, ironing, and drying- 
rooms; German, Swedish, and Russian 
stoves; open chimney fireplaces, with 
ornamental grates; ornamental stoves; 
working models “of that most curious 
and most useful machine, the steam-en- 
i gine;” brewers’ boilers; distillers’ cop- 
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pers; condensers; large boilers for hos- 
pitals; ventilating apparatus for hot- 
houses; lime-kilns; steam-boilers for 
preparing food for stall-fed cattle; spin- 
ning-wheels ; looms; agricultural imple- 
ments; bridges of various constructions ; 
human food; clothing; houses; towns; 
fortresses; harbors; roads; canals; car- 
riages; ships; tools; weapons; etc. 
Chemistry was to be applied to soils, til- 
lage, and manures; to the manufacture of 
bread, beer, wine, spirits, starch, sugar, 
butter, and cheese; to the processes of 
dyeing, calico-printing, bleaching, paint- 
ing, and varnishing; to the smelting of 
ores ; the formation of alloys; to mortars, 
cements, bricks, pottery, glass, and enam- 
els. Above all, “the phenomena of /ight 
and heat — those great powers which give 
life and energy to the universe — powers 
which, by the wonderful process of com- 
bustion, are placed under the command of 
human beings — will engage a profound 
interest.” 

In reference to the alleged size of the 
bed of Og, the king of Bashan, Bishop 
Watson asked Tom Paine to determine 
the bulk to which a human body may be 
augmented before it will perish by its own 
weight. As regards the projected institu- 
tion, Rumford surely had passed this limit, 
and by the ponderosity of his scheme, 
had ensured either change or ruin. In 
such an establishment Davy was sure to 
become an iconoclast. He cared little for 
models, not even for the apparatus with 
which his own best discoveries were 
made, but incontinently broke it up when- 
ever he found it could be made subser- 
vient to further ends. 

The experimental lectures of Davy 
were then attracting attention. Rumors 
of the young chemist reached Rumford, 
and, at his request, Davy came to Lon- 
don. His life at the moment was purely 
a land of promise, but Rumford had the 
sagacity to see the promise, and the wis- 
dom to act upon his insight. Nor was 
his judgment rapidly formed. Several 
interviews preceded his announcement to 
Davy, on the 16th of February, 1801, the 
resolution of the managers, * That Mr. 
Humphry Davy be engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Royal Institution, in the capac- 
ity of assistant lecturer in chemistry, 
director of the chemical laboratory, and 
assistant editor of the journals of the 
Institution; and that he be allowed to 
occupy a room in the house, and be fur- 
nished with coals and candles, and that he 
be paid a salary of one hundred guineas 
per annum.” Rumford, moreover, held 





out to Davy the prospect of becoming, in 
the course of two or three years, full pro- 
fessor of chemistry, with a salary of 300/. 
per annum, “ provided,” he adds, “ that 
within that period you shall have given 
proofs of your fitness to hold that distin- 
guished situation.” This promise of the 
professorship in two or three years was 
ominous for Dr. Garnett, between whom 
and the managers differences soon arose 
which led to his withdrawal from the in- 
stitution. Davy began his duties on 
Wednesday, the 11th of March, 18or. 

The name of a man who has no intel- 
lectual superior in its annals, now appears 
for the first time in connection with the 
institution, At the suggestion of Sir 
Joseph Banks, Rumford had an interview 
with Dr. Thomas Young, destined to be- 
come so illustrious as the first decipherer 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and as the 
foremost founder of the undulatory theory 
of light. Young accepted an engagement 
as professor of natural philosophy in the 
Institution, as editor of its journals, and 
as superintendent of the house, ata salary 
of £300 per annum. 

A portion of the motive force of a man 
of Rumford’s temperament may be de- 
scribed as irritability. During the pos- 
session of physical vigor and sound health, 
this force is grasped by the will and 
directed by intelligence and tact. But 
when health slackens and physical vigor 
subsides, that which had been a firmly 
ruled power becomes an energy wanting 
adequate control. Rumford’s success in 
Bavaria illustrates his pliancy as much as 
his strength. But before he started the 
Royal Institution his health had given 
way, and his irritability, it is to be feared, 
got the upper hand. In point of intel- 
tect, moreover, he came then into contact 
with people of larger calibre and more 
varied accomplishments than he had pre- 
viously met. He could hardly count upon 
the entire sympathy of Young and Davy, 
though I believe he remained on friendly 
terms with them tothe end. They were 
gems of a different water, if I may use 
the term, from Rumford. The chief ob- 
ject of his fostering care was, at that time, 
mechanical invention, applied to the uses 
of life. The pleasures of Young and 
Davy lay in another sphere. To them 
science was an end, not a means to an 
end. In his excellent work on the Royal 
Institution Dr. Bence Jones informs us 
that difficulties were gathering round it in 
1803, and it was even proposed to sell it 
off. Rumford, being in Paris, with the 
aid of Davy, Mr. Bernard, and Sir John 
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Hippisley, carried on the work, “ without 
workshops, or mechanics’ institute, or 
kitchen, or model exhibition.” The place 
of these was taken by experimental and 
theoretical researches, which instead of 
dealing with things achieved, carried the 
mind into unexplored regions of nature, 
forretful whether the discoveries made in 
that region had or had not a bearing on 
the necessities of material life. 

Rumford and his institution had to bear 
the brunt of ridicule, and he felt it; but 
men of ready wit have not abstained from 
exercising it on societies of greater age 
and higher claims. Shafts of sarcasm 
without number have been launched at 
the Royal Society. It was perfectly nat- 
ural for persons who had little taste for 
scientific inquiry and less knowledge of 
the methods of nature, to feel amused, if 
not scandalized, by the apparently insignif- 
icant subjects which sometimes occupied 
the scientificmind. They were not aware 
that in science the most stupendous phe- 
nomena often find their suggestion and 
interpretion inthe most minute — that the 
smallest laboratory fact is connected by 
indissoluble ties with the grandest opera- 
tions of nature. Thus the iridescences 
of the common soap-bubble, subjected to 
scientific analysis, have emerged in the 
conclusion that stellar space is a plenum 
filled with a material substance capable of 
transmitting motion with a rapidity which 
would girdle the equatorial earth eight 
times in a second; while the tremors of 
this substance in one form constitute what 
we call light, and, in all forms, constitute 
what we call radiant heat. Not seeing 
this connection between great and small; 
not discerning thatas regards the illustra- 
tion of physical principles there is no 
great and no small, the wits, considering 
the small contemptible, permitted sarcasm 
to flow accordingly. But these things 
have passed away, while the ridicule and 
intolerance from which she once suffered, 
are now, I think unfairly, sometimes laid 
to the charge of science. 


This lapsing of the technical side of 
Rumford’s scheme can hardly be called a 
defeat, for his institution flourishes to the 
present hour. The real defeat of his life 
was yet to come, and it came through a 
power pronounced on high authority to 
be the strongest in the world. While in 
Paris, he made the acquaintance of Ma- 
dame Lavoisier, a lady of wealth, spirit, 
social distinction, and, it is to be added, a 
lady of temper. Her illustrious husband 
had suffered under the guillotine on the 
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8th of May, 1794; and inheriting his 
great name, together with a fortune of 
three million francs, she gathered round 
her, in her receptions, the most dis- 
tinguished society of Paris. She and 
Rumford became friends, the friendship 
afterwards passing into what was thought 
to be genuine affection. The elector of 
Bavaria took great interest in his pro- 
jected marriage, and when that consum- 
mation came near, settled upon him an 
annuity of four thousand florins. Ina 
letter to his daughter he thus describes 
his bride elect: “I made the acquain- 
tance of this very amiable woman in Paris, 
who, I believe, would have no objection to 
having me for a husband, and who in all 
respects would be a proper match for me. 
She is a widow without children, never 
having had’any; is about my own age 
(she was four years younger than Rum- 
ford), enjoys good health, is very pleasant 
in society, has a handsome fortune at her 
own disposal, enjoys a most respectable 
reputation, keeps a good house, which is 
frequented by all the first philosophers 
and men of eminence in the science and 
literature of the age, or rather of Paris. 
And, what is more than all the rest, is 
goodness itself.” 

All preliminaries having been arranged, 
Count Rumford and Madame Lavoisier 
were married in Paris on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, 1805. He describes the house in 
which they lived, Rue d’Anjou, No. 39, as 
a paradise. In a letter written to Count- 
ess Sarah two months after his marriage, 
he refers to their style of living as really 
magnificent; his wife was exceedingly 
fond of company, in the midst of which 
she made a splendid figure. She seldom 
went out, but kept open house to all the 
great and worthy. He describes their 
dinners and evening teas, which must 
have been trying to a man who longed for 
quiet. The dinners, his daughter says, 
he could have borne, but the teas annoyed 
him. Instead of living melodious days, 
his life gradually became a discord; and 
on the 15th of January, 1806, he confides 
to his daughter, as a family secret, that 
he is “not at all sure that two certain 
persons were not wholly mistaken in their 
marriage, as to each other’s characters.” 
The dénouement hastened; and on the 
first anniversary of his marriage he de- 
scribes his wife as “a female dragon.” 
On the second anniversary, matters were 
worse. The quarrels between him an«d 
Madame had become more violent anc 
open. He gives the following sample of 
them: “1 am almost afraid to tell you the 
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story, my good child, lest in future you 
should not be good; lest what I am about 
relating should set you a bad example, 
make you passionate, and so on. But I 
had been made very angry. A large party 
had been invited I neither liked nor ap- 
proved of, and invited for the sole purpose 
of vexing me. Our house being in the 
centre of the garden, walled around, with 
iron gates, I put on my hat, walked down 
to the porter’s lodge, and gave him orders, 
on his peril, not to let any one in. Be- 
sides I took away the keys. Madame 
went down, and when the company ar- 
rived, she talked with them — she on one 
side, they on the other, of the high brick 
wall. After that she goes and pours 
boiling water on some of my beautiful 
flowers.” The wrangling went on, and 
he made up his mind for a‘separation, 
purposing to take a house at Auteuil. It 
would be unfortunate if he could not live 
more independently than with this unfeel- 
ing, cunning, tyrannical woman. “ Alas! 
little do we know people at first sight!” 
He describes his habitation as no longer 
the abode of peace. He breakfasts alone 
in his apartment, while to his infinite 
chagrin most of the visitors are his wife’s 
determined adherents. “A separation,” 
he says, “is unavoidable, for it would be 
highly improper for me to continue with a 
person who has given me so many proofs 
of her implacable hatred and malice.” 
The lease of the villa at Auteuil was 
purchased by Rumford in 1808, and the 
separation took place “amicably” on the 
13th of June, 1809.* Ever afterwards, 
however, anger rankled in his heart, and 
he never mentions his wife but in terms 
of repugnance and condemnation. His 
release from her filled him at first with 
unnatural elation, and on the fourth anni- 
versary of his wedding-day he writes to 
his daughter, “I make choice of this day 
to write to you, in reality to testify joy, 
but joy that I am away from her.” On 
the fifth anniversary he writes thus: 
“You will perceive that this is the anni- 
versary of my marriage. I am happy to 
call it to mind that I may compare my 
present situation with the three and a 
half horrible years I was living with that 
tyrannical, avaricious, unfeeling woman.” 
The closing six months of his married life 
he describes as a purgatory sufficiently 


* From 1772 to 1800, Rumford’s house at Auteuil 
had been the residence of the widow of a man highly 
celebrated in his day as a freethinker, but whom Lange 
describes as ** the vain ———— Helvetius.” It 
is also the house where, in the month of January, 1870, 
the young journalist Victor Noir was shot dead by 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte. 





painful to do away with the sins of a thou- 
sand years. Rumford, in fact, writes with 
the bitterness of a defeated man. His 
wife retained her friends, while he, who a 
short time previously had been the ob- 
served of all observers, found himself 
practically isolated. This was a new and 
bitter experience, the thought of which, 
pressing on him continually, destroyed all 
magnanimity in his references to her. 
Notwithstanding his hostility to his wife, 
he permitted her to visit him on appar- 
ently amicable terms. The daughter 
paints her character as admirable, ascrib- 
ing their differences to individual inde- 
pendence, arising from their having been 
accustomed to rule in their own ways: 
“Tt was a fine match, could they but have 
agreed.” One day in driving out with her 
father, she remarked to him how odd it 
was that he and his wife could not get on 
together, when they seemed so friendly to 
each other, adding that it struck her that 
Madame de Rumford could not be in her 
right mind. He replied bitterly, “Her 
mind is, as it has ever been, to act differ- 
ently from what she appears.” 

The statesman Guizot was one of Ma- 
dame de Rumford’s most intimate friends, 
and his account of her and her house dif- 
fers considerably from the account of both 
given by her husband. Rumford became 
her guest at atime when he enjoyed in 
public “a splendid scientific popularity. 
His spirit was lofty, his conversation was 
full of interest, and his manners were 
marked by gentle kindness. He made 
himself agreeable to Madame Lavoisier. 
She married him, happy to offer to a dis- 
tinguished man a great fortune and a most 
agreeable existence.” The lady, accord- 
ing to Guizot, had stipulated, on her sec- 
ond marriage, that she should be per- 
mitted to retain the name of Lavoisier, 
calling herself Madame Lavoisier de 
Rumford. This, it is said, proved disa- 
greeable to the count, but she was not 
to be moved from her determination to 
retain the name. “I have,” she says, 
“at the bottom of my heart a profound 
conviction that M. de Rumford will not 
disapprove of me for it, and that on tak- 
ing time for reflection, he will permit me 
to continue to fulfil a duty which I regard 
as sacred.” Guizot adds that the hope 
proved deceptive, and that “after some 
domestic agitations, which M. de Rum- 
ford, with more of tact, might have kept 
from becoming so notorious, a separation 
became necessary.” Her dinners and re- 
ceptions during the remaining twenty- 
seven years of her life, are described as 
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delightful. 
and serious conversation, excellent music, | 
“liberty of thought and speech without | when he was seized with a nervous fever, 
any distrust or disquiet as to what author-| which in three days brought him to his 


Cultivated intellects, piquant | 


| street in the Bavarian city. In 1814 he 


was on the point of returning to England, 








ity might judge or say —a privilege then 


more precious than any one to-day imag: | 


ines, just as one who has breathed under 
an air-pump can best appreciate the de- 
light of free respiration.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1814 de- 
scribes the seclusion in which Rumford’s 
later days were spent. After the death of 
the illustrious Lagrange, he saw but two 
or three friends, nor did he attend the 
meetings of the National Institute, of 
which he wasa number. Cuvier was then 
its perpetual secretary, and for him Rum- 
ford always entertained the highest es- 
teem. He differed from Laplace on a 
scientific question, and his dissent was 
probably not without its penal conse- 
quences. Rumford always congratulated 
himself on having brought forward two 
such celebrated men as the Bavarian Gen- 
eral Wieden, who was originally a lawyer 
or land steward, and Sir Humphry Davy. 
The German, French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian languages were as familiar to the 
count as English. He played billiards 
against himself; he was fond of chess, 
which however made his feet like ice and 
his head like fire. The designs of his 
own inventions were drawn by him with 
great skill; but he had no knowledge of 
painting or sculpture, and little feeling for 
either. He had no taste for poetry, but 
great taste for landscape gardening. In 
later life his habits were most abstemious, 
and it is said that his strength was in this 
way so reduced, as to render him unable 
to resist his last illness. Féted, honored, 
titled, and endowed; enrolled as a member 
of all the leading academies and learned 
societies of Europe; the correspondent 
and friend of potentates, princes, vice- 
roys, and ministers; the recipient of 
grateful and deferential addresses from 
great city corporations, this wonderful 
man tripped at last over the chain which 
bound him to a wife who lacked the lov- 
ing pliancy which he demanded, but which, 
even had it existed, his peremptory nature 
would have rendered him unable to recip- 
rocate. Though forgotten in England, he 
is remembered in Bavaria. One of his 
great works there was the transformation 
of a piece of desert land into the so-called 
English garden, at Munich. Here in 
1795, during his absence in England, the 
inhabitants erected a monument tochis 
glory, while his figure was afterwards 
embodied in a noble statue in the finest 


lend. 








He succumbed on the 21st of 
August, 1814, and was buried in the small 
and now disused cemetery of Auteuil. 
So passed away the glory of Count Rum- 
ford. 

The limits assigned to this article have 
prevented me from touching on the sci- 
entific labors of Rumford. This, if time 
permit, may be done in a subsequent 
number of this review. J. TYNDALL. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE first to see the subject of so many 
thoughts was not any one of those to 
whom his return was of so much impor- 
tance. Save for the fact that old Syming- 
ton, who in the mean time had taken 
entire control of her house, and direction 
of everything in it, had announced to her 
one day the necessity he was under of 
leaving her for a short time to attend 
upon my lord, Mrs. Methven was entirely 
ignorant of her son’s whereabouts. And 
Symington, whom she of course closely 
interrogated on the subject, did not pro- 
fess to have had any communication from 
his master. “ But my lord will have not- 
tice,” said Symington, “and I make no 
doubt of finding him there.” 

Neither was it at Kinloch-houran that 
Walter first appeared. On a cold Octo- 
ber evening, in one of the early frosts 
from which everybody augurs a severe 
winter, and in the early twilight which 
makes people exclaim how short the days 
are getting, he knocked suddenly at the 
door of Mr. Milnathort’s house in Edin- 
burgh. Being dark everywhere else, it 
was darker still in the severe and classic 
coldness of Moray Place. The great 
houses gathered round, drawing, one 
might have thought, a closer and closer 
circle; the shrubs in the inclosure shiv- 
ered before the breeze. Up the hill from 
the Firth came the north-east wind, cut- 
ting like a scythe. It was a night when 
even a lighted window gives a certain 
comfort to the wayfarer; but the Edin- 
burgh magnates had scarcely yet returned 
from the country, and most of the houses 
were dark, swathed in brown paper and 
cobwebs. But winter or summer made 
but little difference to the house of Mr. 
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Milnathort, and there a certain light of 
human welcome was almost always to be 
found. Lord Erradeen came quickly along 
the Edinburgh streets, which are grim in 
the teeth of a north-easter. His frame 
was unstrung and his spirit unsatisfied as 
of old. He had been “ abroad ” — that is 
to say, he had been hurrying from one 
place to another in search of the unattain- 
able one which should not be dull. Most 
places were dull; there was nothing to do 
in them. He took in at a draught the 
capabilities of folly that were there, then 
passed on in the vain quest. Had he 
been wholly ignoble he would have been 
more easily satisfied. But he was not so. 
In the worst he seemed to want some- 
thing worse, as in the best he wanted 
something better. He was all astray upon 
the world, desiring he did not know what, 
only aware that nothing was sufficient for 
his desires. Underwood, who was his 
companion, had catered vulgarly for the 
unhappy young man, who used with scorn 
the means of distraction provided him, 
and was not distracted, and upon whom 
disgust so soon followed novelty that his 
companion was at his wits’ end. And 
now he had come back, obeying an im- 
pulse which he neither understood nor 
wished to obey. A necessity seemed laid 
upon him; all in a moment it had risen 
up in his mind, a sense that he must get 
back. It was so involuntary, so spon- 
taneous, that it did not even occur to him 
at first to resist it, or to think of it as any- 
thing but a natural impulse. He had not 
been able to rest after this strange incli- 
nation came upon him, and it seemed to 
him in the heat of it that he had always 
had the same desire, that all the time this 
was what he had wanted, to get back. 
He hurried along over land and water, 
sometimes in the stream of summer tour- 
ists coming home, sometimes crossing the 
other tide of the sick and feeble going 
away — and when he touched English soil 
again, that he should have hurried to 
Edinburgh, of all the places in the world, 
was beyond Walter’s power of explanation 
even to himself. He had felt a barrier 
between himself and the home of his 
youth. His mother was separated alto- 
gether from his new existence. She 
would not comprehend it, he thought; his 
heart turned from the explanations that 
would be necessary. He could not go to 
her; and to whom could he go? The 
suggestion that came into his mind was 
as fantastical as the whole strange story 
of his recent life. He was nothing in- 
deed but a bundle of caprices, moved and 





played upon as if by the winds. And it 
had seemed a sort of relief to his uncer- 
tain mind and consuming thoughts when 
it occurred to him to come to Moray Place 
to see the invalid who had known so much 
about him, while he knew nothing of her. 
It relieved him, as any resolution relieves 
an uncertain mind. It was something be- 
tween him and that future which always 
failed to his expectations. When he had 
made up his mind he reflected no more, 
but went on, and even had an uneasy nap 
in the railway carriage as he came north; 
nor ever asked himself why he was com- 
ing till he went up the steps at Mr. Mil- 
nathort’s door, and then it was too late 
for any such question. He mounted the 
long stone staircase with all the throb- 
bings of fatigue in his brain, the sweep 
and movement of a long journey. Only 
once before had he been in this house, 
yet it seemed familiar to him as if it had 
been his home, and the unchanged aspect 
of everything affected him as it affects 
men who have been away for half a life- 
time — so many things happening to him, 
and nothing here. This gave him a cer- 
toin giddiness as he followed the same 
servant up the same stairs. He was not 
the same. He had been unconscious of 
all the peculiarities of his fate when he 
crossed that threshold before. He had 
known the good, but not the evil; and 
now the very carpets, the sound of the 
door rumbling into the echoes of the tall, 
silent house, were the same — but he so 
far from being the same! Then in a mo- 
ment out of the dim night, the half-lighted 
stair, he came upon the soft blaze of 
light in which Miss Milnathort delighted. 
She lay on her sofa as if she had never 
stirred, her old-young face in all its soft 
brightness, her small, delicate hands in 
continual motion. She gave a little cry 
at the sight of Walter, and held out those 
hands to him. 

“You have come!” she cried. “I was 
looking for you;” raising herself on her 
couch as much as was possible to her, as 
if she would have thrown herself into his 
arms. When she felt the pressure of his 
hands, tears sprang to her eyes. “I 
knew,” she cried, “that you would come. 
I have been looking for you, and praying 
for you, Lord Erradeen.” 

** Perhaps,” said Walter, moved too, he 
could scarcely tell why, “that is how I 
have come.” 

“Oh, but I am glad, glad to see you,” 
the poor lady said. ‘“ You never came 
back, but I will not reproach you —1 am 
too glad to have you here. And where 














have you been, and what have you been 
doing? To see you is like a child com- 
ing home.” 

“| have been in many different places, 
and uneasy in all,” said Walter; “and as 
for what I have been doing it has not 
been much good: wandering about the 
face of the earth, seeking I don’t know 
what: not knowing, I think, even what I 
want.” 

She held out her hand to him again: 
her eyes were full of pity and tenderness. 

“Oh how I wanted you to come back 
that I might have spoken freely to you! 
I will tell you what you want, Lord Erra- 
deen.” 

“Stop a little,” he said, “I don’t want 
to plunge into that. Let us wait a little. 
I think | am pleased to come back, though 
I hate it. I am pleased always more or 
less to do what I did not do yesterday.” 

“That is because your mind is out of 
order, which is very natural,” she said. 
* How should it be in order with so much 
to think of? You will have been travel- 
ling night and day?” 

“Rather quickly; but that matters 
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nothing; it is easy enough travelling. I 
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him wistfully with her small face, half 
child, half old woman, suffused and trem- 
ulous. 

“Oh!” she said, “my bonnie lad! you 
—_ be good — you must be good first of 
all.” 

Walter laughed ; he drew himself back 
a little out of her reach. 

“I am not good,” he said. “I have 
never been good. Often enough I have 
been disgusted with myself, and misera- 
ble by moments. But if that is the first 
thing, I do not know how to attain to it, 
for I am not good.” 

She looked at him without any change 
in her face while he made this confession, 
It did not seem to make much impression 
upon her. 

“T can tell you,” she said, “how to 
overcome the devil and all his ways; but 
it costs trouble, Lord Erradeen. With- 
out that you will always be as you are, 
full of troubles and struggles: but you 
should thank your God that you cannot 
be content with ill-doing like those that 
are the children of perdition. To be con- 
tent with it —that is the worst of ail.” 

* Weil, then, I am ina hopeful way, it 


am not so efeminate as to mind being; appears,” said Walter with a sort of laugh, 
tired; though as a matter of fact I am; “for J amcertainly far enough from being 
not tired,” he said. “So far as that goes,| content.’ After a minute’s pause he add- 








1 could go on night and day.” | 

She looked at him with that mingling | 
of pleasure and pain with which a mother 
listens to the contidences of her child. 

“Have you been home to see your 
mother?” she asked. 

Walter shook his head. 

“T have had no thought but how to get 
to Scotland the quickest way. I have! 
felt as if something were dragging me. | 
What is it? All this year I have been! 
struggling with something. I have some- 
times thought if 1 had come back here 
you could have helped me.” 

“IT would —I would! if I could,” she! 
cried. 

“Itis not a thing that can be endured,” 
said Walter; “it must come to an end. 
I don’t know how or by what means; but 
one thing is certain, I will not go on bear- 
ing it. 1 will rather make an end of my- 
self.” 

She put a hand quickly upon his arm. 

“Qh do not say that; there is much, 





much that must be done before you can | 


ed—‘“ I said we should not plunge into 
this subject at once; tell me about your- 
self. Are you well? Are you better?” 

“T am well enough,” she said, “but 
never will I be better. I have known 
that for many years—almost from the 
moment when, to get away from “zm, I 
fell off yon old walls, and became what 
you see.” 

“To get away from—whom?” He 
glanced round him as she spoke with a 
look which was half alarmed and half 
defiant. “I know,” he said, in a low 
voice, “ what delusions are about.” 

“From him. What he is, or who he 
is, 1 know no more than you. I have 
thought like you that it was my own delu- 
sion. I have wondered from year to year 
if maybe I had deceived myself. But the 
upshot of all is what I tell you. I am 
lying here these thirty years and more, 
because being very young I had no com- 
mand of myself, but was frightened and 
flew from him.” 

“It is against all possibility, all good 


despair: and ¢ad is the thought of de-|sense, against everything one believes. 


spair. 
not. : 
“What must I do then?” 


Some have done it, but you must ; 


No — not you —- not vou.” | 


1 will not believe it,” cried Walter; “you 
v-ere young, as you say, and frightened. 
And i was—a fool—unprepared, not 


Sie caressed hs arm with her thin, | knowing what to think.” 


little, half-transpareut hand, and looked at | 
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Miss Milnathort shook her head. She 
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made no further reply; and there was a 
little interval of silence which Walter 
made no attempt to break. What could 
he say? It was impossible, and yet he 
had no real scepticism to oppose to this 
strange story. In words, in mind, he 
could not allow that either of them were 
more than deceived, but in himself he 
had no doubt on the subject. His intelli- 
gence was easily convinced indeed that 
to attribute the events that happened to 
him to supernatural influence was in con- 
tradiction to everything he had ever been 
taught, and that it was superstition alone 
which could invest the mysterious inhab- 
itant of Kinloch-houran with power to 
act upon his mind across great seas and 
continents, or to set any occult forces to 
work for that purpose. Superstition be- 
yond all excuse; and yet he was as thor- 
oughly convinced of it in the depths of 
his being as he was defiant on the surface. 
There was perfect silence in the room 
where these two sat together with a sense 
of fellowship and sympathy. As _ for 
Lord Erradeen, he had no inclination to 
say anything more. It was impossible, 
incredible, contrary to everything he be- 
lieved: and yet it was true: and he did 
not feel the contradiction was anything 


extraordinary, anything to be protested 
against in this curious calm of exhaustion 


in which he was. While he sat thus quite 
silent Miss Milnathort began to speak. 
“Thirty years ago,” she said, “there 
was a young Lord Erradeen that was 
something like yourself. He was a dis- 
tant cousin once, that never thought to 
come to the title. He was betrothed 
when he was poor toa young girl of his 
own condition in life. When he became 
Lord Erradeen he was bidden to give her 
up, and he refused. Oh, if he had lived 
he would have broken the spell! He 
would not give up his love. I will not 
say that he was not terribly beaten down 
and broken with what he heard and saw, 
and what he had to bear; but he never 
said a word to me of what was the chief 
cause. When the summons came he got 
us all to go to see the old castle, and per- 
haps, with a little bravado, to prove that 
he would never, never yield. How it was 
that I was left alone 1 can never remem- 
ber, for my head was battered and stupid, 
and it was long, long, before I got the 
command of my senses again. It was 
most likely when Walter (he was Walter 
too; it is the great Methven name) was 
attending to the others, my brother and 
my mother, who was living then. I was 
a romantic bit girlie, and fond of beauti- 
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ful views and all such things. When I 
was standing upon the cld wall, there 
suddenly came forward to speak to mea 
grand gentleman. I thought I had never 
seen suchaone before. You have seen 
him and you know; often and often have 
I thought I have seen him since. And it 
may be that I have,” she said, pausing 
suddenly. It was perhaps the interrup- 
tion in the soft flowing of her voice that 
startled Walter. He made a sudden 
movement in his chaiz, and looked round 
him as if he too felt another spectator 
standing by. 

“I am not frightened now,” said the 
invalid with her calm little voice, “lying 
here so long putting things together I am 
frightened no more. Sometimes I am 
sorry for him, and think that it is not all 
ill that is in that burdened spirit. I have 
taken it upon me even,” she said, folding 
her little, worn hands, “to say a word 
about him now and then when I say my 
prayers. J never thought at that time 
that he was anything more than the grand- 
est gentleman I ever saw. He began to 
speak to me about my engagement, and if 
] thought of the harm 1 was doing Wal- 
ter, and that it was his duty to think of 
the family above all. It was like death to 
hear it, but I had a great deal of spirit in 
those days, and I argued with him. I 
said it was better for the family that he 
should marry me, than marry nobody — 
and that I had no right to take my troth 
from him. Then he began to argue too. 
He said that to sacrifice was always best, 
that I could not love him if I would not 
give up everything for him. It might 
have been Scripture. What could | an- 
swer to that? I was just dazed by it, and 
stood and looked in his face: he looked 
like a prophet of God, and he said I 
should give up my love, if I knew what 
true love was. I have little doubt I would 
have done it, after that; but just then my 
Walter’s voice sounded up from where he 
was, Calling out tome. ‘* Where are you, 
where are you? nothing can be done with- 
out you,’ he cried. Oh, how well I re- 
member the sound of his voice filling all 
the air! I turned round and I said, ‘ No, 
no, how can I break his heart’ — when 
there came an awful change upon the face 
you know. His eyes flared like a great 
light, he made a step forward as if he 
would have seized me with his hands. 
And then terror took hold upon me, a kind 
| of horrible panic. They say | must have 
started back. 1 mind nothing more for 
| months and months,” the soft little voice 
| said. 
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The young man listened to this strange 
tragedy with an absorbed and wondering 
interest; and the sufferer lay smiling at 
him in a kind of half childlike, half angelic 
calm. One would have said she had 
grown no older since that day; and yet 
had lived for long ages with her little 
crushed frame and heart. He was over- 
awed by the simplicity of the tale. He 
said after a pause, “ And Walter — how 
did it end?” 

For a moment she did not say anything, 
but lay smiling, not looking at him. At 
last she answered softly, with a great grav- 
ity coming over her face, “* Lord Erradeen, 
after some years and many struggles, 
married the heiress of the Glen Oriel 
family, and brought a great deal of prop- 
erty to the house. He was to me like an 
angel from heaven. And his heart was 
broken. But how could I help him, lying 
crushed and broken here? What he did 
was well. It was not the best he could 
have done; because you see he could not 
give his heart’s love again, and that is 
essential; but he did no harm. There 
was just an ending of it for one genera- 
tion when I fell over yon wall. And his 
son died young, without ever coming to 
the age to bear the brunt, and the late 
lord, poor man, was just confused from 
the commencement, and never came to 
any good.” 

“What is the best he could have 
done?” 

She turned to him with a little eager- 
ness. “I have no instruction,” she said, 
“] have only the sense that comes with 


much thinking and putting things to-| 


gether, ifit is sense. I have lain here and 
thought it over for years and years, both 
in the night when everybody was sleep- 
ing, and in the day when they were all 
thinking of their own concerns. I think 
one man alone will never overcome that 
man we know. He is too much for you. 
If I have gleaned a little in my weakness, 
think what he must have found out in all 
these years. But I think if there were 
two, that were but one —two that had 
their hearts set upon what was good only, 
and would not listen to the evil part — I 
think before them he would lose his 
strength; he could dono more. But ob, 
how hard to be like that and to find the 
other. Iam afraid you are far, far from 
it, Lord Erradeen.” 

“Call me Walter —like my predeces- 
sor,” he said. 

“You are not like him. He was never 
soiled with the world. His mind was 
turned to everything that was good. And 
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| me, though I was but a small thing, I had 
|it in me to stand by him. Two souls that 
|are one! I am thinking—and I have 
| had a long, long time to think in — that 
|this is what is wanted to free the race 
from that bondage.” 

* Do you mean — that there has never 
been such a pair to do what you say?” 

“ Perhaps it is that there never has 
been a cripple creature like me,” she said 
with a smile, “to find it out. And at the 
best it is just a guess of mine. I have 
thought of everything else, but I can find 
nothing that will do. If you will think, 
however,” said Miss Milnathort, “you 
will find it no such a light thing. Two of 
cne mind — and that one mind set intent 
upon good, not evil. They will have to 
know. They will have to understand. 
The woman might miss it for want of 
knowing. She would have to be in- 
structed in the whole mystery, and set 
her mind to it as well as the man. Do 
you think that is too easy? No, oh no, it 
is not so very easy, Lord Erradeen.” 

“It would be impossible to me,” said 
Walter with keen emotion, “my mind is 
not intent upon good. What I am intent 
on is —I don’t know that there is any- 
thing I am intent on: except to pass the 
time and have my own way.” 

Miss Milnathort looked at him with the 
seriousness which changed the character 
of her face. ‘“ He that says that,” she 
said, “is near mending it, Lord Erra- 
deen.” 

“Do you think so?” he cried with a 
harsh little laugh, “then I have some- 
thing to teach you still, ignorant as I am. 
To know you are wrong, alas! is not the 
same as being on the way to mend it. I 
have known that of myself for years, but 
I have never changed. If I have to de- 
cide a hundred times I will do just the 
same, take what I like best.” 

She looked at him wonderingly, folding 
her hands. 

“JT think you must be doing yourself 
injustice,” she said. 

“It is you that do human nature more 
than justice,” said Walter; “you judge 
by what you know, by yourself, who like 
what is good best; but I —don’t do so. 
It is true — to know what is good does not 
make one like it, as you think. It is not 
a mistake of judgment, it is a mistake of 
the heart.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said the poor lady, 
“you must be wronging yourself; your 
heart is tender and good, your eyes filled 
when I was telling you. I have seen that 
when there was any talk of fine and gen- 
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erous things, your eyes have filled and 
your countenance changed. You have 
forgotten by times, and been turned away 
from the right way; but you will not tell 
me that, looking it in the face, you prefer 
what is wrong. Oh no, Lord Erradeen, 
no, no.” 

“‘ Perhaps,” he said, “I never look any- 
thing in the face; that may be the reason 
or part of the reason; but the fact is that 
I do not prefer good because it is good. 
Oh, no, I cannot deceive you. To be 
fully convinced that one is wrong is very 
little argument against one’s habits, and 
the life that one likes. It does not seem 
worth while to test small matters by such 
a big standard, and, indeed, one does not 
test them at all, but does — what happens 
to come in one’s way at the moment.” 

A shade of trouble came over the soft 
little face. She looked up wondering and 
disturbed at the young man who sat smil- 
ing upon her, with a smile that was half 
scorn, half sympathy. The scorn, per- 
haps, was for himself; he made no pre- 
tence to himself of meaning better, or 
wishing to do better than his perform- 
ance. And Miss Milnathort’s distress 
was great. 

“] thought,” she said, faltering, “that 
the truth had but to be seen, how good 
it is, and every heart would ownit. Oh, 
my young lord, you have no call to be 
like one of the careless that never think 
at all. You are forced to think: and 
when you see that your weirdless way 
leads to nothing but subjection and bond- 
age, and that the good is your salvation, 
as well for this world as the world to 
come ‘if 

“Does not every man know that?” 
cried Walter. “Isit not instinctive in us 
to know that if we behave badly, the con- 
sequences will be bad one way or an- 
other? There is scarcely a fool in the 
world that does not know that — but what 
difference does it make? You must find 
some stronger argument. That is your 
innocence,” he said, smiling at her. 

At that moment the young man, with 
his experiences which were of a nature so 
different from hers, felt himself far more 
mature and Jearned in human nature than 
she; and she, who knew at once so much 
and so little, was abashed by this strange 
lesson. She looked at him with a depre- 
cating, anxious look, not knowing what to 
say. 

“If the victory is to be by means of 
two whose heart is set on good, it will 
never be,” said Walter with a sigh, “in 
my time. I will struggle and yield, and 


| yield and struggle again, like those that 
| have gone before me, and then, like them. 
| pass away, and leave it to somebody else 
| who will be hunted out from the corners of 
|the earth as I was. And so, for all I can 
| tell, it will go on forever.” 

Here he made a pause, and another 
tide of feeling stoleover him. “If I were 
a better man,” he said with a changed 
look, “I think I know where — the other 
— might be found.” 

Miss Milnathort’s soft, aged, childish 
countenance cleared, the wistful look van- 
ished from her eyes, her smile came back. 
She raised herself up among her pillows 
as if she would have sat upright. 

“Oh, my young lord! and does she love 
you like that?’ she cried. 

Walter felt the blood rush to his face ; 
he put up his hands as if to stop the inju- 
rious thought. “Love me!” he cried. 

To do him justice, the idea was alto- 
gether new to him. He had thought of 
Oona often, and wondered what was the 
meaning of that softness in her eyes as 
she looked after him; but his thoughts 
had never ventured so far as this. He 
grew red, and then he grew pale. 

“It is a profanity,” he said. “How 
could she think of me at all? I was a 
stranger, and she was sorry forme. She 
gave me her hand, and strength came out 
of it. But if such a woman as that — 
stood by a true man —pah! I am not a 
true man; I am a wretched duffer, and 
good for nothing. And Oona thinks as 
much of me, as little of me as — as little 
as —she thinks of any pitiful, unworthy 
thing.” 

He got up from his chair as he spoke, 
and began to pace about the room in an 
agitation which made his blood swell in 
his veins. He was already in so excitable 
a state that this new touch seemed to 
spread a sort of conflagration everywhere ; 
his imagination, his heart, all the wishes 
and hopes— that “indistinguishable 
throng” that lie dormant so often, wait- 
ing a chance touch to bring them to life — 
all blazed into consciousness in a moment. 
He who had flirted to desperation with Ju- 
lia Herbert, who had been on the point of 
asking Katie Williamson to marry, was it 
possible all the time that Oona, and she 
,only, had been the one woman in the 
| world for him? He remembered how she 

had come before his thoughts at those 
moments when he had almost abandoned 
himself to the current which was carrying 
| his heedless steps away. When he had 
| thought of her standing upon the bank on 
| her Isle, looking after him with indefinable 
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mystery and wistful softness in her eyes, | 
all the other objects of his various pur- | 
suits had filled him with disgust. He 
said to himself, in the excitement of the 
moment, that it was this which had again 
and again stopped him and made his pleas- 
ures, his follies, revolting to him. This 
was the origin of his restlessness, his 
sometimes savage temper, his fierce im- 
patience with himself and everybody 
around him. In fact, this was far from 
the reality of the case; but in the flood 
of new sensation that poured over him, it 
bore a flattering resemblance to truth, 
which dignified the caprice of his exis- 
tence, and made him feel himself better 
than he had thought. If love had, in- 
deed, done all this for him, struggling 
against every vulgar influence, mustit not, 
then, be capable of much more — indeed, 
of all? 

Meanwhile Miss Milnathort lay back 
upon her pillows, excited, yet pleased and 
soothed, and believing too that here was 
all she had wished for, the true love and 
the helping woman who might yet save 
Erradeen. 

“Oona!” she said to herself, 
well-omened name.” 

This strange scene of sentiment, rising 
into passion, was changed by the sudden 
entry of Mr. Milnathort, whose brow was 
by no means so cloudless or his heart so 
soft as his sister’s. He came in, severe 
in the consciousness of business neg: 
lected, and all the affairs of life arrested 
by the boyish folly, idleness, and perhaps 
vice of this young man, with endless ar- 
rears of censure to bestow upon him, and 
of demands to place before him. 

“] am glad to see you, my Lord Erra- 
deen,” he said briefly. “I have bidden 
them put forward the dinner, that we may 
have a long evening; and your things are 
in your room, and your man waiting. Alli- 
son, you forget when you keep Lord Erra- 
deen talking that he has come off a jour- 
ney and must be tired.” 

Walter had not intended to spend the 
night in Moray Place, and indeed had 
given orders to his servant to take rooms 
in one of the hotels, and convey his lug- 
gage thither; but he forgot all this now, 
and took his way instinctively up another 
flight of those tall stairs to the room which 
he had occupied before. It brought him 
to himself, however, with the most curious 
shock of surprise and consternation, when 
he recognized not the servant whom he had 
brought with him, but old Symington, as 
precise and serious as ever, and looking 
as if there had been no break in his punc- 
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| tilious service. He was arranging his 
master’s clothes just as he had ‘done on 
| the winter evening when Lord Erradeen 
had first been taken possession of by this 
zealous retainer of the family. Walter 
was so startled, bewildered, and almost 
overawed by this sudden apparition, that 
he said with a gasp, — 

“You here, Symington!” and made no 
further objection to his presence. 

“Tt is just me, my lord,” Symington 
said. “I was waiting at the station, 
though your lordship might not observe 
me. I just went with your lad to the 
hotel, and put him in good hands.” 

“ And may I ask why you did that with- 
out consulting me; and what you are do- 
ing here?” Walter cried, with a gleam of 
rising spirit. 

Symington looked at him with a sort of 
respectful contempt. 

“And does your lordship think,” he 
said, “that it would be befitting to take a 
young lad, ignorant of the family, wp 
yonder?” Withaslight pause of indig- 
nant, yet gentle reproach after these 
words, he added, “ Will your lordship 
wear a white tie ora black ?” with all the 
gravity that became the question. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THERE is in the winter season, when 
the stream of tourists is cut off, a sort of 
family and friendly character about the 
Highland railways. The travellers in 
most cases know each other by sight, if 
no more; and consult over a new comer 
with the curiosity of a homely community, 
amid which a new figure passing in the 
street excites sentiments of wonder and 
interest as a novelty. “Who do you sup- 
pose that will be at this time of the year?” 
they say; and the little country stations 
are full of greetings, and everybody is 
welcomed who comes, and attended by 
kindly farewells who goes away. There 
was no doubt this time as to who Lord 
Erradeen was as he approached the ter- 
mination of his journey; and when he had 
reached the neighborhood of the loch, a 
bustle of guards and porters — that is to 
say, of the one guard belonging to the 
train, and the one porter belonging to the 
station, familiarly known by name to all 
the passengers — ushered up to the car- 
riage in which he was seated the beaming 
presence of Mr. Williamson. 

“So here ye are,” said the millionaire. 
“Lord Erradeen! I told Tammas he 
must be making a mistake.” 

“ Na, na, I was making no mistake,” 
| said Lammas, in a parenthesis. 
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“ And what have ye been making of | 
yourself all this time?” Mr. Williamson 
wenton. ‘We have often talked of ye, 
and wondered if we would see ye again. 
That was a very sudden parting that we | 
took in London; but Katie is just a wilful 
monkey, and does what she pleases; but 
she will be well pleased, and so will I, to 
see you at Birkenbraes.” And the good 
man took his place beside the new comer, 
and talked to him with the greatest cor- 
diality during the rest of the journey. 

Thus Walter was received on his second 
arrival with the friendly familiarity natural 
to the country-side. There seemed to 
him something significant even in the 
change of association with which his visit 
began. He had to promise to present 
himself at once at Birkenbraes, and the 
very promise seemed to revive the feel- 
ings and purposes which had been grow- 
ing in his mind during that interval of 
social success in London which, on the 
whole, had been the most comfortable 
period of his life since he came to his for- 
tune. His mind was occupied by this as 
he was rowed once more round the half- 
ruined pile of Kinloch-houran to his re- 
newed trial. The afternoon was bright 
and clear, one of those brilliant October 
days that add a glory of color to the 
departing summer; the water reflected 
every tint of the ruddy woods, thrown up 
and intensified everywhere by the dark 
background of the firs. He thought of 
the encounter before him with a fierce 
repugnance and indignation, rebellious 
but impotent; but there were no longer 
in it those elements of apprehension and 
mystery which had occupied all his being 
when he came here for the first time; 
and the other circumstances of his life 
had room to come in with even a certain 
seductive force in the midst of his excite- 
ment. Something swept the current of 
his thoughts towards Katie, with a secret 
impulse, as the water of the loch was 
swept by some force unseen into the cur- 
rent which the boatmen avoided with such 
care. Walter did not avoid the spiritual 
stream; he allowed himself to be carried 
away upon it, with a grateful sense of rec- 





onciliation to fate. Katie would smooth 


away his difficulties, though not in the; 


owed him by abandoning all his duties. 
But this was not a thing which he could 
do forever. And the moment had come 
when some other course must be decided 
upon. 

This time it was clear he must make up 
his mind either to conquer the mysterious 
power which he could no Jonger ignore — 
or persuade himself to consider it a delu- 
sion —or to yield to it altogether. He 
had listened to Miss Milinathort’s sug- 
gestion with a momentary elevation of 
mind and hope; but what was he, a ** mis- 
erable duffer” as he had truly called him- 
self, to make such an effort? A heart set 
for good and not evil: he laughed to him- 
self with contemptuous bitterness, when 
he thoughtihow far this description was 
from anything he knewof himself. Thus 
it was from the outset impossible that the 
redemption of his race could be carried 
out by him. The only alternative then 
was to yield. Was it the only alternative ? 
To conduct his own affairs only as the 
tool and instrument of another, to sacri- 
fice affection, justice, pity, every generous 
feeling to the aggrandizement of his fam- 
ily — Walter’s heart rose up within him 
in violent refusal and defiance. And then 
he thought of Katie Williamson. The 
storms in his bosom had been quieted 
from the moment when he had come into 
contact with her. The evil circumstances 
around him had changed; even nowa lull 
came over his mind at the thought of her. 
It was not the highest or the best course 
of action. At the utmost it would only be 
to leave once more to those who shouid 
come after him the solution of the prob- 
lem; but what had he to do with those 
that came after him, he asked himself 
bitterly? In all probability it would be 
a stranger, a distant cousin, some one 
unknown to him as he had been to his 
predecessor; and in the mean time he 
wouid have peace. As he thought of it, 
it seemed to him that there was some- 
thing significant even in that meeting with 
Mr. Williamson. When he came to the 
loch for the first time, with high hopes 
and purposes in his mind, meaning to 
leave all the frivolities of life behind him 
and address himself nobly to the duties of 
his new and noble position, it was Oona 


way Miss Milnathort suggested. She| Forrester whom he had encountered un- 
would bring him peace at least for the | awares on the threshold of fate. All the 


moment. He had proved himself very 


circumstances of his intercourse with her 


little able to contend with the influence | flashed through his mind; the strange 
which swayed his race; all that he had| scene on the Isle in which her touch, her 


done hitherto had been to run away from | 


presence, her moral support, had saved 


it, to make what endeavor he could to for-| him from he knew not what, from a final 
get it, to avoid the tyranny that overshad- | encounter in which, alone, he must have 
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been overthrown. 
coward then and fled, had he remained 
and, with that soft, strong hand in his, 
defied all that the powers of darkness 


could do, how different might have been | 


But he had not chosen 
that better part. He had escaped and 
postponed the struggle. He had allowed 
all better thoughts and purposes to slip 
from him into the chaos of a disordered 
life. And now that he was forced back 
again to encounter once more this tyranny 
from which he had fled, it was no longer 
Oona that met him. Who was he to ex- 
pect that Oona would meet him, that the 
angels would come again to his succor? 
He could not now make that sudden 
unhesitating appeal to her which he had 
made in his first need, and to which she 
had so bravely replied. Everything was 
different ; he had forfeited the position on 
which he could confront his tyrant. But 
a compromise was very possible, and 
peace, and a staving off of trouble, was in 
Katie Williamson’s hand. 

It is needless to enter into all the sensa- 
tions and thoughts with which the young 
man took possession again of the rooms 
in which he had spent the most extraordi- 
nary crisis of his life. It was still day- 
light when he reached Kinloch-houran, 
and the first thing he did was to make a 
stealthy and cautious examination of his 
sitting-room, looking into every crevice 
in an accidental sort of way, concealing 
even from himself the scrutiny in which 
he was engaged. Could he have found 
any trace of the sliding panel or the secret 
entrance so dear to romance, it would 
have consoled him; but one side of the 
room was the outer wall, another was the 
modern partition which separated it from 
his bedroom, and of the others one was 
filled up with the bookshelves which he 
had been examining when his visitor en- 
tered on the previous occasion, while the 
fourth was the wall of the corridor which 
led into the ruinous part of the castle, 
and had nota possibility of any opening 
in it. 

He made these researches by intervals, 
pretending other motives to himself, but 
with the strangest sense that he was mak- 
ing himself ridiculous, and exposing him- 
self to contemptuous laughter, though so 
far as his senses were cognizant there 
was nobody there either to see or to laugh. 
The night, however, passed with perfect 
tranquillity, and inthe morning he set out 
early on his way to Birkenbraes. The 


his position now! 


morning was gray and cold, the hills | eith 
shrouded in mist as he rowed himself|saw nor knew. For a moment his life 
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Had he not been a!across to the other side of the loch. 


There were horses and carriages awaiting 
him at Auchnasheen, had he cared to take 
advantage of them; but the house in 
which he had suffered so much was odious 
to him, and he preferred to walk. To an 
excited and disturbed mind there is noth- 
ing so soothing as bodily exercise. Wal- 
ter went along very quickly as if trying to 
keep up with the pace of his thoughts; 
but there was one spot upon which he 
came to a sudden pause. The road, as 
became a Highland road, was full of 
variety, going up and down, now pene- 
trating through clumps of wood, now 
emerging into full view of the surround- 
ing landscape. He had skirted the “ poli- 
cies” of Auchnasheen, behind which the 
highroad lay, and climbed the rising 
ground beyond, when suddenly the path 
came out once more on the side of the 
loch, and he saw, rising out of the gleam- 
ing water below, the feathery crest of the 
Isle with the roofs of the lonely house 
showing through the branches. Walter 
stopped with a sudden pang of mingled 
delight and pain; he stood as if he had 
been rooted tothe ground. There it lay 
on the surface of the loch, dimly reflected, 
overhung by low skies, hanging in gray 
suspense between the duil heaven and 
dark water. There was no wind to ruffle 
the trees, or shake off the autumn leaves 
which made a sort of protest in their bril- 
liant colors against the half-tones of the 
scene. A line of blue smoke rose into 
the still air, the solitary sign of life, unless 
indeed that gleam of red on the rocks 
was the shirt of Hamish, fishing as he 
had been a year ago when first Lord Erra- 
deen set foot upon that hospitable spot. 
After a while he thought even he could 
see a figure before the door looking up 
the loch towards Kinloch-houran. The 
young man for the moment was trans- 
ported out of himself. “Oona!” he 
cried, stretching out his hands to the va- 
cant air which neither heard nor replied. 
His heart went out of his bosom towards 
that house in which he had been sheltered 
in his direst need. Tears gathered into 
his eyes as he stood and gazed. There 
was salvation; there was love, and hope, 
and deliverance — two, that should be 
one. He seemed to feelonce more in his 
own the touch of that pure and soft hand 
**as soft as snow,” the touch which gave 
to him the strength of two souls, and one 
so spotless, so strong, and simple, and 
true. He stood holding out his hands in 
an instinctive appeal to her who neither 
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once more hung in the balance. Then 
with a stamp of his foot, and a sense of 
impatience and humiliation indescribable 
in words he turned and pursued his way. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE COMING OF THE FRIARS. 


WHEN King Richard of England, whom 
men call the Lion-hearted, was wasting 
his time at Messina, after his boisterous 
fashion, in the winter of 1190, he heard of 
the fame of Abbot Joachim, and sent for 
that renowned personage, that he might 
hear from his own lips the words of proph- 
ecy and their interpretation. 

Around the personality of Joachim there 
has gathered no small amount of my¢hus. 
He was, as appears, the inventor of that 
mystical method of hermeneutics which 
has in our time received the name of “the 
year-day theory,” and which, though now 
abandoned for the most part by sane men, 
however devout and superstitious, yet has 
still some advocates in the school of Dr. 
Cumming and kindred visionaries. Ab- 
bot Joachim proclaimed that a stupendous 
catastrophe was at hand. Opening the 
Book of the Revelation of St. John he 
read, pondered, and interpreted. A di- 
vine illumination opened out to him the 
dark things that were written in the sa- 
cred pages. The unenlightened could 
make nothing of “a time, times, and half 
atime ;” to them the terrors of the twelve 
hundred and sixty days were an insoluble 
enigma long since given up as hopeless, 
whose answer would come only at the day 
of judgment. Abbot Joachim declared 
that the key to the mystery had been to 
him revealed. What could “a time, 
times, and half a time” mean, but three 
years and a half? What could a year 
mean in the divine economy but the Zuzar 
year of three hundred sixty days? for was 
not the moon the symbol of the Church 
of God? What were those twelve hun- 
dred and sixty days but the sum of the 
days of three years anda half? Moreover, 
as it had been with the prophet Ezekiel, to 
whom it was said, “ I have appointed thee 
a day for a year,” soit must needs be with 
other seers who saw the visions of God. 
To them the “day” was not as our brief 
prosaic day —to them too had been “ ap- 
pointed a day for a year.” The “time, 
times, and half a time” were the twelve 
hundred and sixty days, and these were 
twelve hundred and sixty years, and the 
stupendous catastrophe, the battle of Ar- 





mageddon, the reign of Antichrist, the 
new heavens and the new earth, the 
slaughter and the resurrection of the two 
heavenly witnesses, were at hand. Eleven 
hundred and ninety years had passed 
away of those twelve hundred and sixty. 
“‘ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth,” 
said Joachim; * Antichrist is already born, 
yea, born in the city of Rome!” 

Though King Richard, in the strange 
interview of which contemporary histori- 
ans have left us a curious narrative, ex- 
hibited much more of the spirit of the 
scoffer than of the convert, and evidently 
had no faith in Abbot Joachim’s theories 
and his mission, it was otherwise with the 
world at large. Atthe close of the twelfth 
century avery general belief, the result of 
a true instinct, pervaded all classes that 
European society was passing through a 
tremendous crisis, that the dawn of a new 
era or, as they phrased it, “the end of all 
things,” was at hand. 

The Abbot Joachim was only the 
spokesman of his age who was lucky 
enough to get ahearing. He spoke a lan- 
guage that was a jargon of rhapsody, but 
he spoke vaguely of terrors, and perils, and 
earthquakes, and thunderings, and the day 
of wrath ; and because he spoke so darkly 
men listened all the more eagerly, for 
there was a vague anticipation of the 
breaking up of the great waters, and that 
things that had been heretofore could not 
continue as they were. 

Verily when the thirteenth century 
opened, the times were evil, and no hope 
seemed anywhere on the horizon. The 
grasp of the infidel was tightened upon 
the Holy City, and what little force there 
ever had been among the rabble of Cru- 
saders was gone now; the truculent ruf- 
fianism that pretended to be animated by 
the Crusading spirit showed its real char- 
acter in the hideous atrocities for which 
Simon de Montfort is answerable, and in 
the unparalleled enormities of the sack of 
Constantinople in 1204. For ten years 
(1198-1208) through the length and 
breadth of Germany there was ceaseless 
and sanguinary war. In the great Italian 
towns party warfare, never hesitating to 
resort to every kind of crime, had long 
been chronic. The history of Sicily is one 
long record of cruelty, tyranny, and wrong 
— committed, suffered, or revenged. Over 
the whole continent of Europe people 
seem to have had no domes , the merchant, 
the student, the soldier, the ecclesiastic, 
were always on the move. Young men 
made no difficulty in crossing the Alps to 
attend lectures at Bologna, or crossing 
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the Channel to or from Oxford and Paris. 
The soldier or the scholar was equally a 
free-lance, ready to take service wherever 
it offered, and to settle wherever there 
was bread to win or money to save. No 
one trusted in the stability of anything. 
To a thoughtful man watching the signs 
of the times, it may well have seemed that 
the hope for the future of civisization — 
the hope for any future whether of art, 
science, or religion —lay in the steady 
growth of the towns. It might be that the 
barrier of the Alps would always limit the 
influence of Italian cities to Italy and 
the islands of the Mediterranean ; but for 
the great towns of Belgium and Germany 
what part might not be left for them to 
play in the history of the world? In En- 
gland the towns were as yet insignificant 
communities compared with such mighty 
aggregates of population as were to be 
found in Bruges, Antwerp, or Cologne; 
but even the English towns were commu- 
nities, and they were beginning to assert 
themselves somewhat loudly while cling- 
ing to their chartered rights with jealous 
tenacity. Those rights, however, were 
eminently exclusive and selfish in their 
character. The corporate towns were 
ruled in all cases by an oligarchy. The 


increase in the population brought wealth 


to a class, the class of privileged traders, 
associated into guilds, who kept their sev- 
eral mysteries to themselves by vigilant 
measures of protection. Outside the 
well-guarded defences which these trades- 
unions constructed, there were the masses 
— hewers of wood and drawers of water 
—standing to the skilled artisan of the 
thirteenth century almost precisely in the 
same relation as the bricklayer’s laborer 
does to the mason in our own time. The 
sediment of the town population in the 
Middle Ages was adense slough of stag- 
nant misery, squalor, famine, loathsome 
disease, and dull despair, such as the worst 
slums of London, Paris, or Liverpool know 
nothing of. When we hear of the mor- 
tality among the townsmen during the 
periodical outbreaks of pestilence or fam- 
ine, horror suggests that we should dis- 
miss as incredible such stories as the 
imagination shrinks from dwelling on. 
What greatly added to the dreary wretch- 
edness of the lower order in the towns 
was the fact that the ever-increasing 
throngs of beggars, outlaws, and ruffian 
runaways were simply left to shift for 
themselves. The civil authorities took 
no account of them as long as they qui- 
etly rotted and died; and, what was still 
more dreadful, the whole machinery of the 
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Church polity had been formed and was 
adapted to deal with entirely different 
conditions of society from those which 
had now arisen. 

The idea of the parish priest taking 
the oversight of his flock, and ministering 
to each member as the shepherd of the 
people, is a grand one, but it is an idea 
which can be realized, and then only ap- 
proximately, in the village community. 
In the towns of the Middle Ages it was 
not even attempted. The other idea, of 
men and women weary of the hard strug- 
gle with sin and fleeing from the wrath 
to come, joining together to give them- 
selves up to the higher life, out of the 
reach of temptation and safe from the 
witcheries of Mammon, —that too was a 
grand idea, and not unfrequently it had 
been carried out grandly. But the monk 
was nothing and did nothing for the 
townsman; he fled away to his solitude; 
the rapture of silent adoration was his 
joy and exceeding great reward; his 
nights and days might be spent in praise 
and prayer, sometimes in study and re- 
search, sometimes in battling with the 
powers of darkness and ignorance, some- 
times in throwing himself heart and soul 
into art which it was easy to persuade 
himself he was doing only for the glory 
of God; but all this must go on far away 
from the busy haunts of men, certainly 
not within earshot of the multitude. 
Moreover the monk was, by birth, edu- 
cation, and sympathy, one with the upper 
classes. What were the rabble to him? * 
In return the rich burgher hated him 
cordially, as a supercilious aristocrat and 
Pharisee, with the guile and greed of the 
scribe and lawyer superadded. 

Upon the townsmen — whatever it may 
have been among the countrymen — the 
ministers of religion exercised the small- 
est possible restraint. Nay! It was 
only too evident that the bonds of eccle- 
siastical discipline which had so often 
exercised a salutary check upon the un- 
ruly had become seriously relaxed of late, 
both in town and country; they had been 
put to too great a strain and had snapped. 
By the suicidal methods of excommu- 
nication and interdict all ranks were 
schooled into doing without the rites of 
religion, the baptism of their children, or 
the blessing upon the marriage union. 
In the mean time it was notorious that 
;even in high places there were instances 


* The 2oth Article of the Assize of Clarendon is very 
significant: ** Prohibet dominus rex ne monachi.. . 
recipiant aliguem de minuto populo in monachum,” 
| etc. (Stubbs’ Benedict Abbas, Pref. p. cliv.) 
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not a few of Christians who had denied|to him; the old baptismal name was 
the faith and had given themselves up to| dropped; posterity has almost forgotten 
strange beliefs, of which the creed of the/| that it was ever imposed. From the mass 
Moslem was not the worst. Men must|of tradition and personal recoilections 
have received with a smile the doctrine | that have come down to us from so many 
that marriage was a sacrament when| different sources it is not always easy to 
everybody knew that, among the upper|decide when we are dealing with pure 
classes at least, the bonds of matrimony | invention of pious fraud, and when with 
were soluble almost at pleasure.* It| mere exaggeration of actual fact, but it 
seems hardly worth while to notice that} scarcely admits of doubt that the young 
the observance of Sunday was almost! merchant of Assisi was engaged in trade 
universally neglected, or that sermons | and commerce till his twenty-fourth year, 
had become so rare that when Eustace, | living in the main as others live, but per- 
Abbot of Flai, preached in various places | haps early conspicuous for aiming at a 
in England in 1200, miracles were said |loftier ideal than that of his every-day 
to have ensued as the ordinary effects of | associates, and characterized by the de- 
his eloquence. Earnestness in such an | vout and ardent temperament essential to 
age seemed in itself miraculous. Here/the religious reformer. It was in the 
and there men and women, hungering and | year 1206 that he became a changed man. 
thirsting after righteousness, raised their | He fell ill—he lay at death’s door. From 
sobbing prayer to heaven that the Lord|the languor and delirium he recovered 
would shortly accomplish the number of | but slowly—when he did recover old 
his elect and hasten his coming, and Ab-|things had passed away; behold! all 
bot Joachim’s dreams were talked of and | things had become new. From this time 
his vague mutterings made the sanguine | Giovanni Bernardone passes out of sight, 
hope for better days. Among those mut-| and from the ashes of a dead past, from 
terings had there not been a speech of| the seed which has withered that the new 
the two heavenly witnesses who were to} life might germinate and fructify, Francis 
do—ah! what were they not to do?|— why grudge to call him Sainz Francis? 
When and where would they appear?|—of Assisi rises. 
And these heavenly witnesses, who were} Very early the young man had shown a 
they? taste for church restoration. The mate- 
Eight years before King Richard was | rial fabric of the houses of God in the 
in Sicily a child had been born in the|land could not but exhibit the decay of 
thriving town of Assisi, thirteen miles| living faith; the churches were falling 
from Perugia, who was destined to be|into ruins. The little Chapel of St. Mary 
one of the great movers of the world.|and Angels at Assisi was in a scandalous 
Giovanni Bernardone was the son of a|condition of decay. It troubled the heart 
wealthy merchant at Assisi, and from all| of the young pietist profoundly to see the 
that appears an only child. He was from! Christian church squalid and tottering to 
infancy intended for a mercantile career, | its fall while within sight of it was the 
nor does he seem to have felt any dislike | Roman temple in which men had wor- 
to it. One story —and itis as probable| shipped the idols. There it stood, as it 
as the other—accounts for his name|had stood for a thousand years —as it 
Francesco by assuring us that he earned| stands to this day. Oh shame! that 
it by his unusual familiarity with the} Christian men should build so slightly 
French language, acquired during his} while the heathen built so strongly ! 
residence in France while managing his| To the little squalid ruin St. Francis 
father’s business, The new name clung | came time and again, and poured out his 
heart, perplexed and sad; and there, we 
* Eleanor of Aquitaine, consort of Henry II., had | 4re told, God met him and a voice said, 
been divorced by Louis VII. of France. Constance of “Go, and build my church again.” It 


Brittany, mother of Arthur — Shakespeare’s idealized 
Constance — left her husband, Ranulph, Earl of Ches- 
ter, to unite herself with Guy of Flanders. Conrad of 
Montferat divorced the daughter of Isaac Angelus, 
emperor of Constantinople, to marry Isabella, daughter 
of Amalric, king of Jerusalem, the bride repudiating 
her husband Henfrid of Thouars. Philip IT. of France 
married the sister of the king of Denmark one day and 
divorced her the next; then married a German lady, 
left her, and returned tothe repudiated Dane. King 
John in 1189 divorced Hawisia, Countess of Gloucester, 
and took Isabella of Angouléme to wife, but how little 





he cared to be faithful to the one or the other the 
chronicles disdain to ask. 


was a “thought beyond his thought,” and 
with the straightforward simplicity of his 
nature he accepted the message in its lit- 
eral sense, and at once set about obeying 
it as he understood it. He began by 
giving all he could lay his hands on to 
provide funds for the work. His own 
resources exhausted, he applied for con- 
tributions to all who came in his way. 
His father became alarmed at his son’s 
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excessive liberality, and the consequences 
that might ensue from his strange reck- 
lessness; it is even said that he turned 
him out of doors; it seems that the com- 
mercial partnership was cancelled: it is 
certain that the son was compelled to 
make some great renunciation of wealth, 
and that his private means were seriously 
restricted. That aman of business should 
be blind to the preciousness of money was 
as sufficient a proof then, as now, that he 
must be mad. 

O ye wary men of the world, bristling 
with the shrewdest of maxims, bursting 
with the lessons of experience, ye of the 
cool heads and the cold grey eyes, ye 
whom the statesman loves, and the trades- 
man trusts, cautious, sagacious, prudent ; 
when the rumbling of the earthquake tells 
us that the foundations of the earth are 
out of course, we mvst look for deliver- 
ance to other than you. A grain of enthu- 
siasm is of mightier force than a million 
tons of wisdom such as yours; then when 
the hour of the great upheaval has ar- 
rived, and things can no longer be kept 
going !— “ Build up my church,” said the 
voice again to this gushing, emaciated 
fanatic in the second-rate Italian town, 
this dismal bankrupt of twenty-four years 
of age, “of lamentably low extraction,” 
whom no university claimed as her own, 
and whom the learned pundits pitied, and 
at last he understood the profounder 
meaning of the words. It was no temple 
made with hands, but the @vzzg Church 
that needed raising. The dust of corrup- 
tion must be swept away, the dry bones 
be stirred; the breath of the divine Spirit 
blow and reanimate them. Did not the 
voice mean that? What remained but to 
obey ? 

In his journeyings through France it is 
hardly possible that St. Francis should 
not have heard of the poor men of Lyons 
whose peculiar tenets at this time were 
arousing very generalattention. Itis not 
improbable that he may have fallen in 
with one of those translations of the New 
Testament into the vernacular executed 
by Stephen de Emsa at the expense of 
Peter Waldo, and through his means 
widely circulated among all classes. Be 
it as it may, the words addressed by our 
Lord to the seventy, when he sent them 
forth to preach the kingdom of heaven, 
seemed to St. Francis to be written in 
letters of flame. They haunted him wak- 
ing and sleeping. “The lust of gain in 
the spirit of Cain!” what had it done for 
the world or the Church but saturate the 
one and the other with sordid greed? 
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Mere wealth had not added to the sum of 
human happiness. Nay, misery was grow- 
ing; kings fought, and the people bled at 
every pore. Merchants reared their pal- 
aces, and the masses were perishing. 
Where riches increased, there pride and 
ungodliness were rampant. What had 
corrupted the monks, whose lives should 
be so pure and exemplary? What but 
their vast possessions, bringing with them 
luxury and the paralysis of devotion and 
of all lofty endeavor? It was openly 
maintained that the original Benedictine 
rule could not be kept now as of yore. 
One attempt after another to bring back 
the old monastic discipline had failed de- 
plorably. The Cluniac revival had been 
followed by the Cluniac laxity, splendor, 
and ostentation. The Cistercians, who 
for a generation had been the sour puri- 
tans of the cloister, had become the most 
potent religious corporation in Europe; 
but theirs was the power of the purse 
now. Where had the old strictness and 
the old fervor gone? Each man was lust- 
ing for all that was not his own; but free 
alms, where were they? and pity for the 
sad, and reverence for the stricken, and 
tenderness and sympathy? “O gentle 
Jesus, where art thou? and is there no 
love of thee anywhere, nor any love for 
thy lost sheep, thou crucified Saviour of 
men?” 


Knocking at his heart — not merely 
buzzing in his brain —the words kept 
smiting him, “ Provide neither gold nor 
silver nor brass in your purses, neither 
scrip for your journey, neither two coats, 
nor yet staves, for the workman is worthy 


of his meat!” Once men had changed 
the face of the world with no other equip- 
ment. Faith then had removed moun- 
tains. Why not again? He threw away 
his staff and shoes; he went forth with 
literally a single garment; he was girt 
with a common rope round his loins. He 
no more doubted of his mission, he no 
more feared for the morrow than he feared 
for the young ravens that he loved and 
spake to in an ecstasy of joy. 

Henceforth there was * not a bird upon 
the tree but half forgave his being hu- 
man” the flowers of the field looked out 
at him with special greetings, the wolf of 
the mountains met him with no fierce 
glare in hiseye. Great men smiled at the 
craze of the monomaniac. Old men shook 
their grey heads, and remembered that 
they themselves had been young and fool- 
ish. Practical men would not waste their 
words upon the folly of the thing. Rich 








men, serenely confident of their position, 
affirmed that they knew of only one who 
could overcome the world—to wit, the 
veritable hero, he who holds the purse- 
strings. St. Francis did not speak to 
these. “Oh ye miserable, helpless, and 
despairing; ye who find yourselves unut- 
terably forlorn —so very, very far astray; 
ye lost souls whom Satan has bound 
through the long, weary years; ye of the 
broken hearts, bowed down and crushed ; 
ye with your wasted bodies loathsome to 
every sense, to whom life is torture and 
whom death will not deliver; ye whose 
very nearness by the wayside makes the 
traveller as he passes shudder with un- 
controllable horror lest your breath should 
light upon his garments, look! I am poor 
as you —I amoneof yourselves. Christ, 
the very Christ of God, has sent me with 
a message to you. Listen!” 

It is observable that we never hear of 
St. Francis that he was a sermon-maker. 
He had received no clerical or even aca- 
demical training. Up to 1207 he had not 
even a license to preach. It was only 
after this that he was—and apparently 
without desiring it — ordained a deacon. 
In its first beginnings, the Franciscan 
movement was essentially moral, not theo- 
logical, still less intellectual. The ab- 
sence of anything like dogma in the 
sermons of the early Minorites was their 
characteristic. One is tempted to say it 
was a mere accident that these men were 
not sectaries, so little in common had they 
with the ecclesiastics of the time, so en- 
tirely did they live and labor among the 
laity, of whom they were and with whom 
they so profoundly sympathized. The se- 
cret of the overwhelming, the irresistible 
attraction which St. Francis exercised is 
to be found in his matchless simplicity, in 
his sublime self-surrender. He removed 
mountains because he believed intensely 
in the infinite power of mere goodness. 
While from the writhing millions all over 
Europe, the millions ignorant, neglected, 
plague stricken, despairing, an inarticulate 
wail was going up to God, St. Francis 
made it articulate. Then he boldly pro- 
claimed: “God has heard your cry! It 
meant this and that. I am sent to you 
with the good God’s answer.” There 
was less than a step between accepting 
him as the interpreter of their vague 
yearnings and embracing him as the am- 
bassador of Heaven to themselves. 

St. Francis was hardly twenty-eight 
years old when he set out for Rome, to 
lay himself at the feet of the great pope 
Innocent the Third, and to ask from him 
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some formal recognition. The pontiff, so 
the story goes, was walking in the garden 
of the Lateran when the momentous meet- 
ing took place. Startled by the sudden 
apparition of an emaciated young man, 
bare-headed, shoeless, half-clad, but — for 
all his gentleness —a beggar who would 
take no denial, Innocent hesitated. It 
was but for a brief hour, the next he was 
won. Francis returned to Assisi with the 
papal sanction for what was, probably, a 
draught of his afterwards famous “rule.” 
He was met by the whole city, who re- 
ceived him with a frenzy of excitement. 
By this time his enthusiasm had kindled 
that of eleven other young men, all now 
aglow with the same divine fire. Atwelfth 
soon was added —he, too, a layman of 
gentle blood and of knightly rank. All 
these had surrendered their claim to 
everything in the shape of property, and 
had resolved to follow their great leader’s 
example by stripping themselves of all 
worldly possessions, and suffering the 
loss of all things. They were beggars — 
literally barefooted beggars. The love of 
money was the root of all evil. They 
would not touch the accursed thing lest 
they should be defiled — no, not with the 
tips of their fingers. ‘“ Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” Beggars they were, 
but they were brethren — /raéres ( /fréres). 
We in England have got to call them 
friars. Francis was never known in his 
lifetime as anything higher than Brother 
Francis, and his community ke insisted 
should be called the community of the 
lesser brethren — fratres minores — for 
none could be or should be /ess than they. 
Abbots and priors, he would have none 
ofthem. ‘He that will be chief among 
you,” he said, in Christ’s own words, “let 
him be your servant.” The highest offi- 
cialamong the WZinorites was the minister, 
the elect of all, the servant of all, and if 
not humble enough to serve, not fit to 
rule. 

People talk of “monks and friars ” as 
if these were convertible terms. The 
truth is that the difference between the 
monks and the friars was almost one of 
kind. The monk was supposed never to 
leave his cloister. The friar in St. Fran- 
cis’s first intention had no cloister to 
leave. Even when he had where to lay 
his head, his life-work was not to save his 
own soul, but first and foremost to save 
the bodies and souls of others. The 
monk had nothing to do with ministering 
to others. At best his business was to 
be the salt of the earth, and it behoved 





him to be much more upon his guard that 
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the salt should not lose his savor, than 
that the earth should be sweetened. The 
friar was an itinerant evangelist, always 
on the move. He was apreacher of right- 
eousness. He lifted up his voice against 
sin and wrong. “Save yourselves from 
this untoward generation!” he cried; 
“ save yourselves from the wrath to come.” 
The monk, as has been said, was an aris- 
tocrat. The friar belonged to the great 
unwashed! 

Without the loss of a day the new 
apostles of poverty, of pity, of an all-em- 
bracing love, went forth by two and two 
to build up the ruined Church of God. 
Theology they were, from anything that 
appears, sublimely ignorant of. Except 
that they were masters of every phrase 
and word in the Gospels, their stock in 
trade was scarcely more than that of an 
average candidate for Anglican orders; but 
to each and all of them Christ was simply 
everything. If ever men have preached 
Christ, these men did; Christ, nothing 
but Christ, the Alpha and the Omega, the 
first and the last, the beginning and the 
end. They had no system, they had no 
views, they combated no opinions, they 
took no side. Let the dialecticians dis- 
pute about this nice distinction or that. 
There cou/d be no doubt that Christ had 
died and risen, and was alive forevermore. 
There was no place for controversy or 
opinions when here was a mere simple, 
indisputable, but most awful fact. Did 
you want to wrangle about the aspect of 
the fact, the evidence, the what not? St. 
Francis had no mission to argue with you. 
The pearl of great price — will you have 
it or not? Whether or not, there are 
millions sighing for it, crying for it, dying 
for it. To the poor at any rate the Gospel 
shall be preached now as of old. 

To the poor by the poor. Those mass- 
es, those dreadful masses, crawling, swel- 
tering in the foul hovels, in many a 
southern town with never a roof to cover 
them, huddling in groups under adry arch, 
alive with vermin; gibbering cretins with 
the ghastly wens; lepers by the hundred, 
too shocking for mothers to gaze at, and 
therefore driven forth to curse and howl 
in the lazar-house outside the walls, there 
stretching out their bony hands to clutch 
the frightened almsgiver’s dole, or, failing 
that, to pick up shreds of offal from the 
heaps of garbage —to these St. Francis 
came. 

More wonderful still! —to these out- 
casts came those other twelve, so utter- 
ly had their leader’s sublime self-surren- 
der communicated itself to his converts. 
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“ We are come,” they said, “to live among 
you and be your servants, and wash your 
sores, and make your lot less hard than it 
is. We only want to do as Christ bids us 
do. We are beggars too, and we too have 
not where to lay our heads. Christ sent 
us to you. Yes. Christ the crucified, 
whose we are, and whose you are. Be 
not wroth with us, we will help you if we 
can.” 

As they spoke, so they lived. They 
were less than the least, as St. Francis 
told them they must strive to be. Incred- 
ulous cynicism was put to silence. It was 
wonderful, it was inexplicable, it was dis- 
gusting, it was anything you please; but 
where there were outcasts, lepers, pari- 
ahs, there, there were these penniless 
Minorites tending the miserable sufferers 
with a cheerful look, and not seldom with 
a merry laugh. As one reads the stories 
of those earlier Franciscans, one is re- 
minded every now and then of the extrav- 
agances of the Salvation Army. 

The heroic example set by these men 
at first startled, and then fascinated, the 
upper classes. While laboring to save 
the lowest, they took captive the highest. 
The brotherhood grew in numbers day 
by day; as it grew, new problems pre- 
sented themselves. How to dispose of 
all the wealth renounced, how to employ 
the energies of all the crowds of breth- 
ren. Hardest of all, what to do with the 
earnest, highly trained, and sometimes 
erudite convert who could not divest him- 
self of the treasures of learning which 
he had amassed. “ Must I part with my 
books?” said the scholar, with a sirking 
heart. “Carry nothing with you for your 
journey!” was the inexorable answer. 
“ Not a Breviary? not even the Psalms of 
David?” “Get them into your heart cf 
hearts, and provide yourself with a treas- 
ure in the heavens. Who ever heard of 
Christ reading books save when he opened 
the book in the synagogue, and then 
closed it and went forth to teach the world 
forever?” 

In 1215 the new order held its first 
chapter at the Church of the Portiuncula, 
The numbers of the brotherhood and the 
area over which their labors extended 
had increased so vastly that it was already 
found necessary to nominate provincial 
ministers in France, Germany, and Spain. 


While these things were going on in 
Italy, another notable reformer was vex- 
ing his righteous soul in Spain. St. 


Dominic was a very different man from 
the gentle and romantic young Italian, 
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Of high birth, which among the haughty 
Castilians has always counted for a great 
deal, he had passed his boyhood among 
ecclesiastics and academics. He was 
twelve years older than St. Francis. He 
studied theology for ten years at the Uni- 
versity of Palencia, and before the twelfth 
century closed he was an Augustinian 
canon. In 1203, while St. Francis was 
still poring over his father’s ledgers, 
Dominic was associated with the Bishop 
of Osma in negotiating a marriage for 
Alphonso the Eighth, king of Castile. 
For the next ten years he was more or 
less concerned with the hideous atrocities 
of the Albigensian war. During that 
dark period of his career he was brought 
every day face to face with heresy and 
schism. From infancy he must have 
heard those around him talk with a sav- 
age intolerance of the Moors of the south 
and the stubborn Jews of Toledo nearer 
home. Now his eyes were open to the 
perils that beset the Church from secta- 
ries who from within were for casting off 
her divine authority. Wretches who 
questioned the very creeds and rejected 
the sacraments, yet perversely insisted 
that they were Christian men and women, 
with a clearer insight into Gospel myste- 
ries than bishops and cardinals or the 
Holy Father himself. Here was heresy 
rampant, and immortal souls, all astray, 
beguiled by evil men and deceivers, 
“whose word doth eat as doth a canker.” 
Dominic “saw that there was no man, 
and marvelled that there was no inter- 
cessor.” 

It was not ungodliness that Dominic, 
in the first instance, determined to war 
with, but ignorance and error. TZyese 
were to him the monster evils, whose 
natural fruit was moral corruption. Get 
rid of them, and the depraved heart might 
be dealt with by-and-by. Dominic stood 
forth as the determined champion of or- 
thodoxy. ‘Preach the word in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort” 
—that was his panacea. His success at 
the first was but small. Preachers with 
the divine fervor, with the gift of utter- 
ance, with the power to drive truth home 
—are rare. They are not to be had for 
the asking; they are not trained in a day. 
Years passed, but little was achieved; 
Dominic was ‘patient. He had, indeed, 


founded a small religious community of 
sixteen brethren at St. Rouain, near Tou- 
louse — one of these, we are told, was an 
Englishman — whose aim and object were 
to produce an effect through the agency 
of the pulpit, to confute the heretics and 


instruct the unlearned. The order, if it 
deserved the name, was established on 
the old lines. A monastery was founded, 
a local habitation secured. The mainten- 
ance of the brotherhood was provided for 
by a sufficient endowment; the petty 
cares and anxieties of life were in the 
main guarded against; but when Inno- 
cent the Third gave his formal sanction 
to the new community, it was given to 
Dominic and his associates, on the 8th of 
October, 1215, as to a house of Augus- 
tinian canons, who received permission 
to enjoy in their corporate capacity the 
endowments which had been bestowed 
upon them. In the following July Inno- 
cent died, and was at once succeeded by 
Honorius the Third. Dominic set out 
for Rome, and on the 22nd of December 
he received from the new pope a bare 
confirmation of what his predecessor had 
granted, with little more than a passing 
allusion to the fact that the new canons 
were to be emphatically preachers of the 
faith. In the autumn of 1217 Dominic 
turned his back upon Languedoc forever. 
He took up his residence at Rome, and at 
once rose high in the favor of the pope. 
His eloquence, his earnestness, his ab- 
sorbing enthusiasm, his matchless dialec- 
tic skill, his perfect scholastic training, — 
all combined to attract precisely those cul- 
tured churchmen whose fastidious sense 
of the fitness of things revolted from the 
austerities of St. Francis and the enor- 
mous demands which the Minorites made 
upon their converts. While Francis was 
acting upon the masses from Assisi, 
Dominic was stirring the: dry bones toa 
new vitality among scholars and ecclesi- 
astics at Rome. 

Thus far we have heard little or nothing 
of poverty among the more highly edu- 
cated friars preachers, as they got to be 
called. That seems to have been quite an 
afterthought. So far as Dominic may be 
said to have accepted the voluntary prin- 
ciple and, renouncing all endowments, to 
have thrown himself and his followers for 
support upon the alms of the faithful, so 
far he was a disciple of St. Francis. The 
champion of orthodoxy was a convert to 
the apostle of poverty. 

How soon the Dominicans gave in their 
adhesion to the distinctive tenets of the 
Minorites will never now be known, nor 
how far St. Francis himself adopted it 





from others; but a conviction that holi- 
ness of life had deteriorated in the Church 
| and the cloister by reason of the excessive 
‘wealth of monks and ecclesiastics was 
prevalent everywhere, and a belief was 
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growing that sanctity was attainable only | 
by those who were ready to part with ail | 
their worldly possessions and give to such | 
as needed. Even before St. Francis had | 
applied to Innocent the Third, the poor 
men of Lyons had come to Rome beg- 
ging for papal sanction to their missionary 
plans; they met with little favor, and 
vanished from the scene. But they too 
declaimed against endowments — they too 
were to live onalms. The gospel of pov- 
erty was “7 the air.” 

In 1219 the Franciscans held their sec- 
ond general chapter. It was evident that 
they were taking the world by storm; 
evident, too, that their astonishing success 
was due less to their preaching than to 
their self-denying lives. It was abun- 
dantly plain that this vast army of fervent 
missionaries could live from day to day 
and work wonders in evangelizing the 
masses without owning a rood of land, or 
having anything to depend upon but the 
perennial stream of bounty which flowed 
trom the gratitude of their followers. If 
the preaching friars were to succeed at 
such a time as this, they could only hope 
to do so by exhibiting as sublime a faith 
as the Minorites displayed to the world. 
Accordingly, in the very year after the 
second chapter of the Franciscans was 
held at Assisi, a general chapter of the 
Dominicans was held at Bologna, and 
there the profession of poverty was for- 
mally adopted, and the renunciation of all 
means of support, except such as might 
be offered from day to day, was insisted 
on. Henceforth the two orders were to 
labor side by side in magnificent rivalry 
—mendicants who went forth like Gid- 
eon’s host with empty pitchers to fight the 
battles of the Lord, and whose desires, as 
far as the good things of this world went, 
were summed up in the simple petition, 
“Give us this day our daily bread!” 


Thus far the friars had scarcely been 
heard of in England. The Dominicans 
— trained men of education, addressing 
themselves mainly to the educated classes, 
and sure of being understood wherever 
Latin, the universal medium of communi- 
cation among scholars, was in daily and 
hourly use —the Dominicans could have 
little or no difficulty in getting an audi- 
ence such as they were qualified to 
address. It was otherwise with the Fran- 
ciscans. If the world was to be divided 


between these two great bands, obviously 
the Minorites’ sphere of labor must be 
mainly among the lowest, that of the 
the cultured 





preaching friars among 
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classes. When the Minorites preached 
among Italians or Frenchmen they were 
received with tumultuous welcome. They 
spoke the language of the people; and in 
the vulgar speech of the people — rugged, 
plastic, and reckless of grammar —the 
message came as glad tidings of great 
joy. When they tried the same method 
in Germany, we are told, they signally 
failed. The gift of tongues, alas! had 
ceased. That, at any rate, was denied, 
even to such faith as theirs. They were 
met with ridicule. The rabble of Cologne 
or Bremen, hoarsely grumbling out their 
grating gutturals, were not to be moved 
by the most impassioned pleading of an- 
gels in human form, soft though their 
voices might be, and musical their tones. 
“Ach Himmel! was sagt er?” growled 
one. And peradventure some well-mean- 
ing interpreter replied: “Zu suchen und 
selig zu machen.” When the Italian tried 
to repeat the words his utterance, not his 
faith, collapsed! The German-speaking 
people must wait till a door should be 
opened. Must England wait too? Yes! 
For the Franciscan missionaries England 
too must wait a little while. 

But England was exactly the land for 
the Dominican toturn to. Unhappy En- 
gland! Dominic was born in the same 
year that Thomas Becket was murdered 
in Canterbury Cathedral; Francis in the 
year before the judgment of the Most 
High began to fall upon the guilty king 
and his accursed progeny. Since then 
everything seemed to have gone wrong. 
The last six years of Henry the Second’s 
reign were years of piteous misery, shame, 
and bitterness. His two elder sons died 
in arms against their father, the one child- 
less, the other, Geoffrey, with a baby boy 
never destined to arrive at manhood. 
The two younger ones were Richard and 
John. History has no story more sad 
than that of the wretched king, hard at 
death’s door, compelled to submit to the 
ferocious vindictiveness of the one son, 
and turning his face to the wall with a 
broken heart when he discovered the 
hateful treachery of the other. Ten years 
after this Richard died childless, and 
King John was crowned — the falsest, 
meanest, worst, and wickedest king that 
ever sat upon the throne of England. 
With him the dread Nemesis went on. 
How young Arthur perished we can but 
darkly suspect; and John’s only remain- 
ing nephew, Otho, emperor of Germany, 
practically came to an end after the fatal 
battle of Bouvines. His only surviving 
niece was consort of Louis the Eighth of 
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France —that insolent who landed the 
last army of invasion upon our shores. 
And now John himself was dead; and 
“ Woe to thee, O land, when thy king isa 
child! ” for Henry the Third was crowned, 
a boy just nine years old. 

If the royal house had been smitten 
even to the verge of extinction, not less 
wofully had the land suffered. For eight 
years England had lain under the terrible 
interdict; for most of the time only a 
single bishop had remained in England. 
John had small need to tax the people: 
he lived upon the plunder of bishops and 
abbots. The churches were desolate; the 
worship of God in large districts almost 
came to an end. Only in the Cistercian 
monasteries, and in them only for a time, 
and to a very limited extent, were the 
rites of religion continued. It is hardly 
conceivable that the places of those clergy 
who died during the eight years of the 
interdict were supplied by fresh ordina- 
tions; and some excuse may have been 
found for the outrageous demands of the 
pope to present to English benefices in 
the fact that many cures must have been 
vacant, and the supply of qualified En- 
glishmen to succeed them had fallen 
short. 

Strange to say, in the midst of all this 
religious famine, and while the Church 
was being ruthlessly pillaged and her 
ministers put to rebuke, there was more 
intellectual activity in the country than 
had existed for centuries. The schools 
at Oxford were attracting students from 
far and near; and when, in consequence 
of the disgraceful murder of three clerics 
in 1209, apparently at the instance of 
King John, the whole body of masters 
and scholars dispersed —some to Cam- 
bridge, others to Reading—it is said 
their number amounted to three thou- 
sand. These were for the most part 
youths hardly as old as the undergradu- 
ates in a Scotch university in our own 
time; but there was evidently an ample 
supply of competent teachers, or the rep- 
utation of Oxford could not have been 
maintained. 

It was during the year after the chap- 
ter of the Dominicans held at Bologna in 
1220, that the first brethren of the order 
arrived in England. They were under 
the direction of one Gilbert de Fraxineto, 
who was accompanied by twelve associ- 
ates. They landed early in August, prob- 
ably at Dover. They were at once re- 
ceived with cordiality by Archbishop 
Langton, who put their powers to the 
test by commanding one of their number 





to preach before him. The primate took 
them into his favor, and sent them on 
their way. On the roth of August they 
were preaching in London, and on the 
15th they appeared in Oxford, and were 
welcomed as the bringers-in of new 
things. Their success was unequivocal. 
We hardly hear of their arrival before we 
learn that they were well established in 
their school and surrounded by eager dis- 
ciples. 

Be it remembered that any systematic 
training of young men to serve as evan- 
gelists — any attempt to educate them di- 
rectly as preachers well furnished with 
arguments to confute the erring, and 
carefully taught to practise the graces of 
oratory —had never been made in En- 
gland. These Dominicans were already 
the sophists of their age, masters of the 
dialectic methods then in vogue, whereby 
disputation had been raised to the dignity 
of ascience. Then a scholar was looked 
upon as a mere pretender who could not 
maintain a ¢heszs against all comers be- 
fore a crowded audience of sharp-eyed 
critics and eager partisans, not too nice 
in their expressions of dissent or ap- 
proval. The exercises sti!l kept up fer 
the doctor’s degree in divinity at Oxford 
and Cambridge are but the shadows of 
what was a reality in the past. Whether 
we have not lost much in the discontin- 
uance of the old acts and appounencies, 
which at least assured that a young man 
should be required to stand up before a 
public audience to defend the reason- 
ableness of his opinions, may fairly be 
doubted. The aim of the Dominican 
teachers was to turn out trained preach- 
ers furnished with ail the tricks of dialec- 
tic fence, and practised to extempore 
speaking on the most momentous subjects. 
Unfortunately the historian, when he has 
told us of the arrival of his brethren, 
leaves us in the dark as to all their early 
struggles and difficulties, and passes on 
to other matters with which we are less 
concerned. What would we not give to 
know the history, say during only twenty 
years, of the labors of the preaching 
friars in England? Alas! it seems never 
to have been written. We are only told 
enough to awaken curiosity and disap- 
point it. : 

Happily, of the early labors of the 
Franciscan friars it England much fuller 
details have reached us, though the very 
existence of the records in which they 
were handed down was known to very 
few, and the wonderful story had been 
forgotten for centuries when the appear- 
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ance of the “I/onumenta Franciscana” | 


in the series of chronicles published un- 
der the direction of the master of the 
rolls in 1858 may be said to have marked 
an event in literature. If the late Mr. 
Brewer had done no more than bring to 
light the remarkable series of documents 
which that volume contains, he would 
have won for himself the lasting grati- 
tude of all seekers after truth. 

The Dominicans had been settled in 
Oxford just two years when the first band 
of Franciscan brethren landed in England 
on the tith of September, 1224. They 
landed penniless ; their passage over had 
been paid by the monks of Fécamp; they 
numbered in all nine persons, five were 
laymen, four were clerics. Of the latter 
three were Englishmen, the fourth was 
an Italian, Agnellus of Pisa by name. 
Agnellus had been some time previously 
destined by St. Francis as the first mcnzs- 
ter for the province of England, not im- 
probably because he had some familiarity 
with our language. He was about thirty 
years of age, and as yet only in deacon’s 
orders. Indeed, of the whole company 
only one was a priest, a man of middle 
age who had made his mark and was fa- 
mous as a preacher of rare gifts and deep 
earnestness. He was a Norfolk man 
born, Richard of Ingworth by name and 
presumably a priest of the diocese of Nor- 
wich. Of the five laymen one was a Lom- 
bard, who may have had some kinsfolk 
and friends in London, where he was al- 
lowed to remain as warden for some years, 
and one, Lawrence of Beauvais, was a 
personal and intimate friend of St. Fran- 
cis, who on his deathbed gave him the 
habit which he himself had worn. 

The whole party were hospitably enter- 
tained for two days at the Priory of the 
Holy Trinity at Canterbury. Then 
Brother Richard Ingworth, with another 
Richard —a Devonshire youth conspicu- 
ous for his ascetic fervor and devotion, 
but only old enough to be admitted to 
minor orders —set out for London, ac- 
companied by the Lombard and another 
foreigner, leaving behind them Agnellus 
and the rest, among them William of 
Esseby, the third Englishman, enthusias- 
tic and ardent as the others, but a mere 
youth and as yet a novice. He, too, I 
conjecture to have bee@ a Norfolk or 
Suffolk man, whose birthplace, 4 s%édy, in 
the East Anglian dialect, would be pro- 
nounced nearly as it is written in Eccies- 
ton’s manuscript. It was arranged that 
Richard Ingworth should lose no time in 
trying to secure some place where they 
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might all lay their heads, and from whence 
as a centre they might begin the great 
work they had in hand. The Canterbury 
party were received into the priest’s house 
and allowed to remain for a while. Soon 
they received permission to sleep in a 
building used as a school during the day- 
time, and while the boys were being 
taught the poor friars huddled together in 
a small room adjoining, where they were 
confined as if they had been prisoners. 
When the scholars went home the friars 
crept out, lit a fire and sat round it, boiled 
their porridge, and mixed their small beer, 
sour and thick as we are told it was, with 
water to make it go further, and each con- 
tributed some word of edification to the 
general stock, brought forward some 
homely illustration which might serve to 
brighten the next sermon when it should 
be preached, or told a pleasant tale, 
thought out during the day —a story with 
amoral. Of the five left behind at Can- 
terbury it is to be observed that no one of 
them was qualified as yet to preach in the 
vernacular. William of Esseby was too 
young for the pulpit, though he became a 
very effective preacher in a few years. 
He was, however, doing good service as 
interpreter, and doubtless as teacher of 
English to the rest. 

Before long the cheerfulness, self-de- 
nial, and devout bearing of the little com- 
pany at Canterbury gained for them the 
warm support and friendship of all 
classes. They had a very hard time of it. 
Sometimes a kind soul would bring them 
actually a dish of meat, sometimes even a 
bottle of wine, but as arule their fare was 
bread — made up into fwésts, we hear, 
when it was specially excellent — wheat- 
bread, wholesome and palatable; but, 
alas! sometimes barley-bread, washed 
down with beer too sour to drink undi- 
luted with water. Alexander, the master 
of the priest’s house at Canterbury, before 
long gave them a piece of ground and built - 
them a temporary chapel, but when he was 
for presenting them with the building, he 
was told that they might not possess 
houses and lands, and the property was 
thereupon made over to the corporation of 
Canterbury to hold in honorable trust for 
their use, the friars dorrewing it of the 
town. Simon Langton too, archdeacon 
of Canterbury, the primate’s brother, 
stood their friend, and one or two people 
of influence among the laity, as Sir Henry 
de Sandwich, a wealthy Kentish gentle- 
man, and a lady whom Eccleston calls a 
“noble countess,” one Inclusa de Bagin- 
ton, warmly supported them and liberally 
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supplied their necessities. It is worthy 
of notice that at Canterbury their first 
friends were among the wealthy, z.2., those 
among whom a command of English was 
not necessary. 

While Agnellus and his brethren were 
waiting patiently at Canterbury, Ingworth 
and young Richard of Devon with the 
two Italians had made their way to Lon- 
don and had been received with enthusi- 
asm. Their first entertainers were the 
Dominican friars who, though they had 
been only two years before them, yet had 
already got for themselves a house, in 
which they were able to entertain the new 
comers for afortnight. Atthe end ofthat 
time they hired a plot of ground in Corn- 
hill of John Travers, the sheriff of Lon- 
don, and there they built for themselves a 
house, such as it was. Their cells were 
constructed like sheepcotes, mere wattels 
with mouldy hay or straw between them. 
Their fare was of the meanest, but they 
gained in estimation every day. In their 
humble quarters at Cornhill they remained 
preaching, visiting, nursing, begging their 
bread, but always gay and busy, till the 
summer of 1225, when a certain John 
Iwyn — again a name suspiciously like the 
phonetic representative of the common 
Norfolk name of Ewizg—a mercer and 
citizen, offered them a more spacious and 
comfortable dwelling in the parish of St. 
Nicholas. As their brethren at Canter- 
bury had done, so did they; they re- 
fused all houses and lands, and the house 
was made over to the corporation of Lon- 
don for their use. Not long after the 
worthy citizen assumed the Franciscan 
habit and renounced the world, to em- 
brace poverty. 

In the autumn of 1225 Ingworth and 
the younger Richard left London, Agnel- 
lus taking their place. He had not been 
idle at Canterbury, and his success in 
making converts had been remarkable. 
At Canterbury and London the Minorites 
had secured for themselves a firm footing. 
The universities were nextinvaded. The 
two Richards reached Oxford about Oc- 
tober, 1225, and as before were received 
with great cordiality by the Dominicans 
and hospitably entertained for eight days. 
Before a week was out they had got the 
loan of a house or hall in the parish of 
St. Ebbs, and had started lectures and 
secured a large following. Here young 


Esseby joined them, sent on it seems by 
Agnellus from London to assist in the 
work; a year or so older than when he 
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and entire devotion to the work. Esseby 
was quite able to stand alone. Once 
more the two Richards moved on to 
Northampton, where an “opening from 
the Lord” seemed to have presented it- 
self. By this time the whole country was 
on the tiptoe of expectation, and crowds 
of all classes had given in their adhesion 
to the new missionaries. No! it was zot 
grandeur or riches or honor or learning 
that were wanted above all things — not 
these, but goodness, meekness, simplicity, 
and truth. The love of money was the 
root of all evil. The Minorites were 
right. When men with a divine fervor 
proclaim a truth, or even half a truth, 
which the world has forgotten, there is 
never any lack of enthusiasm in its ac- 
ceptance. In five years from their first 
arrival the friars had established them- 
selves in almost every considerable town 
in England, and where one order settled 
the other came soon after, the two orders 
in their first beginning co-operating cor- 
dially. It was only when their faith and 
zeal began to wax cold that jealousy broke 
forth into bitter antagonism. 

In no part of England were the Fran- 
ciscans received with more enthusiasm 
than in Norfolk. They appear to have 
established themselves at Lynn, Yar- 
mouth, and Norwich in 1226. Clergy and 
laity, rich and poor, united in offering to 
them a ready homage. To this day a 
certain grudging provincialism is observ- 
able in the East Anglian character. A 
Norfolk man distrusts the settler from 
“the shires” who comes in with new- 
fangled reforms. To this day the home 
of wisdom is supposed to be in the east. 
When it was understood that the virtual 
leader of this astonishing religious re- 
vival was a Norfolk man, the joy and 
pride of Norfolk knew no bounds. Noth- 
ing was too much to do for their own 
hero. But when it became known that 
Ingworth had been welcomed with open 
arms by Robert Grosseteste, the foremost 
scholar in Oxford —he a Suffolk man — 
and that Grosseteste’s friend, Roger de 
Weseham, was their warm supporter, son 
of a Norfolk yeoman, whose brethren 
were to be seen any day in Lynn market, 
the ovation that the Franciscans met 
with was unparalleled. There was a gen- 
eral rush by some of the best men of the 
county into the order. 

Already St. Francis had found it nec- 
essary to include in the fraternity a class 
of recognized associates who may be de- 
scribed as the unattached. These were 





first landed, and having shown in that 
time unmistakable signs of great capacity 


ithe fertiaries,—laymen who were not 
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prepared to embrace the vows of poverty 
and to surrender their all, but well-wish- 
ers pledged to support the Minorites, and 
to co-operate with them when called upon, 
showing their good-will sometimes in vis- 
iting the sick and needy, sometimes in 
engaging in the work of teaching, or ac- 
companying the preachers when advisa- 
ble, and bound by their engagement to 
set an example of sobriety and serious- 
ness in their dress and manners. Up to 
this time the word religious had been 
applied only to such as were inmates of 
acloister. Now the truth dawned upon 
men that it was possible to live the higher 
life even while pursuing one’s ordinary 
vocation in the busy world. The tone of 
social morality must have gained enor- 
mously by the dissemination of this new 
doctrine, and its acceptance among high 
and low. It became the fashion in the up- 
per classes to enrol oneself among the 
tertiaries, and every new enrolment was an 
important accession to the stability, and, 
indeed, to the material resources of the 
Minorites; and when —apparently within 
a few days of one another —no less than 
five gentlemen of knightly rank, of whom 
at least one, Sir Giles de Merc, had only 
recently been employed as an envoy by 
the king to his brother Richard in Gas- 


cony, and another, Sir Henry de Walpole, 
was amongst the most considerable and 
wealthy men in the eastern counties, 
Henry the Third spoke out his mind and 
showed that he was not too well pleased. 
Really these friars were going on too fast 


—turning men’s heads! At Lynn the 
Franciscans were specially fortunate in 
their warden, whose austerity of life, gen- 
tle manners, and profoundly sympathetic 
temperament obtained for him unbounded 
influence. Among others Alexander de 
Bassingbourne * — seneschal of Lynn for 
Panduiph, Bishop of Norwich, and, as 
such, a personage of importance, became 
his convert and joined the new order; 
but the number of Norfolk clergy and 
scholars who actually became friars must 
have been very large indeed; they were 
quite the picked men among the Francis- 
cans in England. Of the first eighteen 
masters of Franciscan schools at Cam- 
bridge, at least ten were Norfolk men, 
while of the first five divinity readers at 
Oxford whose names have been recorded, 
after those of Grosseteste and Roger de 
Weseham, four were unmistakably East 
Anglians. No one familiar with Norfolk 


* The name is again changed into Bissingburne by 
Eccleston, who writes it as he heard it from Norfolk 
people. 
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| topography could fail to be struck by this 
fact, and the queer spellings of some 
places, which puzzled even Mr. Brewer, 
are themselves suggestive.* 

St. Francis died at Assisi on October 
4, 1226. With his death troubles began. 
Brother Elias, who was chosen to suc- 
ceed him as minister general of the order, 
had little of the great founder’s spirit, and 
none of his genius. There was unseemly 
strife and rivalry, and on the Continent it 
would appear that the Minorites made but 
little way. Not so was it in England; 
there the supply of brethren animated by 
genuine enthusiasm and burning zeal for 
the cause they had espoused was unex- 
ampled. Perhaps there more than any- 
where else such laborers were needed, 
perhaps too they had a fairer field. Cer- 
tainly there they were truer to their first 
principles than elsewhere. Outside the 
city walls at Lynn and York and Bristol; 
in a filthy swamp at Norwich, through 
which the drainage of the city sluggishly 
trickled into the river, never a foot lower 
than its banks; in a mere barn-like struc- 
ture, with walls of mud, at Shrewsbury, in 
the “Stinking Alley” in London, the 
Minorites took up their abode, and there 
they lived on charity, doing for the lowest 
the most menial offices, speaking to the 
poorest the words of hope, preaching to 
learned and simple such sermons — short, 
homely, fervent, and emotional —as the 
world had not heard for many a day. 
How could such evangelists fail to win 
their way? Before Henry III.’s reign 
was half over the predominance of the 
Franciscans over Oxford was almost su- 
preme. At Cambridge their influence was 
less dominant only because at Cambridge 
there was no commanding genius like 
Robert Grosseteste to favor and support 
them. St. Francis’s hatred of book- 
learning was the one sentiment that he 
never was able to inspire among his fol- 
lowers. Almost from the first scholars, 
students, and men of learning were at- 
tracted by the irresistible charm of his 
wonderful moral persuasiveness; they 
gave in their adherance to him in a vague 
hope that by contact with his surpassing 
holiness virtue would go out of him, and 
that somehow the divine goodness which 
he magnified as the one thing needful 
would be communicated to them and sup- 
ply that which was lacking in themselves ; 


* E£ g., Turnham represents the Norfolk pronuncia- 
tion of Zhornham. Heddele is Hadleigh, in Suffolk, 
| spelt phonetically ; Ravingham is Raveningham, Asse- 
| welle is A shwed/ (cf. p. 289, Esseby for Ashby], Sloier is 
Sloley, Leveringfot is Letheringset. 
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but they could not bring themselves to 
believe that culture and holiness were in- 
compatible or that nearness to God was 
possible only to those who were ignorant 
and uninstructed. We should have ex- 
pected learning among the Dominicans, 
but very soon the English Franciscans 
became the most learned body in Europe, 
and that character they never lost till the 
suppression of the monasteries swept 
them out of the land. Before Edward I. 
came to the throne, in less than fifty years 
after Richard Ingworth and his little band 
landed at Dover, Robert Kilwarby, a 
Franciscan friar, had been chosen Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Bonaventura, 
the general of the order, had refused the 
archbishopric of York. In 1281 Jerome 
of Ascoli, Bonaventura’s successor as 
general, was elected pope, assuming the 
name of Nicholas 1V. 

Meanwhile such giants as Alexander 
Hales and Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus 
among the Minorites —all Englishmen 
be it remembered —and Thomas Aquinas 
and Albertus Magnus among the Domin- 
icans, had given to intellectual life that 
amazing lift into a higher region of 
thought, speculation, and inquiry which 
prepared the way for greater things by- 
and-by. It was at Assisi that Cimabue 
and Giotto received their most sublime in- 
spiration and did their very best, breathing 
the air that St. Francis himself had 
breathed, and listening day by day to tra- 
ditions and memories of the saint, told 
peradventure by one or another who had 
seen him alive or even touched his gar- 
ments in their childhood. It may even 
be that there Dante watched Giotto at his 
work while the painter got the poet’s face 
by heart. 


To write the history of the mendicant 
orders in England would be a task be- 
yond my capacity, but no man can hope 
to understand the successes or the fail- 
ures of any great party in Church or State 
until he has arrived at some comprehen- 
sion, not only of the objects which it set 
itself to achieve, but of its modus ope- 
rand at the outset of its career. 

The friars were a great party in the 
Church, organized with a definite object, 
and pledged to carry out that object in 


simple reliance upon what we now call | 
the voluntary principle. St. Francis saw, | 
and saw much more clearly than even we | 
of the nineteenth century see it, that the | 


parochial system is admirable, is a per- 
fect system for the village, that it is 
unsuited for the town, that in the towns 


THE COMING OF THE FRIARS. 


| the attempt to work it had ended in a 
| miserable and scandalous failure. The 
friars came as helpers of the poor town 
| clergy, just when those clergy had begun 
|to give up their task as hopeless. They 
|came as missionaries to those whom the 
|town clergy had got to regard as mere 
pariahs. They came to strengthen the 
weak hands, and to labor in a new field. 
St. Francis was the Fohn Wesley of the 
thirteenth century, whom the Church did 
not cast out. 

Rome has never been afraid of fanati- 
cism. She has always known how to 
utilize her enthusiasts fired by a new idea. 
The Church of England has never known 
how to deal with a man of genius. From 
Wicklif to Frederick Robertson, from 
Bishop Peacock to Dr. Rowland Wil- 
liams, the clergyman who has been in 
danger of impressing his personality upan 
Anglicanism, where he has not been the 
object of relentless persecution, has at 
least been regarded with timid suspicion, 
has been shunned by all prudent men of 
low degree, and by those of high degree 
has been —forgotten. In the Church of 
England there has never been a time 
when the enthusiast has not been treated 
as avery unsafe man. Rome has found 
a place for the dreamiest mystic or the 
noisiest ranter — found a place and found 
a sphere of useful labor. We, with our 
insular prejudices, have been sticklers for 
the narrowest uniformity, and yet we have 
accepted, as a useful addition tothe creed 
of Christendom, one article which we 
have only not formulated because, per- 
haps, it came to us from a Roman bishop, 
the great sage Talleyrand — Surtout pas 
trop de zele! 

The Minorites were the Low Church- 
men of the thirteenth century, the Domin- 
icans the severely orthodox, among whom 
spiritual things were believed to be attain- 
able only through the medium of signifi- 
cant form. Rome knew how to yoke the 
two together, Xanthos and Balios champ- 
ing at the bit, but always held well in 
hand. At the outset the two orders were 
so deeply impressed by the magnitude of 
the evils they were to combat that they 
hardly knew there was anything in which 
they were at variance. Gradually — yes, 
and somewhat rapidly —each borrowed 
something from the other. The Minor- 
ites found they could not do without cul- 
ture; the Dominicans renounced endow- 
ments; by-and-by they drew apart into 
| separate camps, and discord proved that 
| the old singleness of purpose and loyalty 


ltoa great cause had passed away. Imi- 
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tators arose. Reformers they all professed 
to be, improvers of the originalidea. Au- 
gustinian Friars, Carmelites, Bethlehem- 
ites, Bonhommes, and the rest. Friars 
they all called themselves —all pledged 
to the voluntary principle, all renouncing 
endowments, all protessing to live on 
alms. 

I have called St. Francis the John Wes- 
ley of the thirteenth century. The par- 
allel might be drawn out in curious de- 
tail, if we compared the later history of 
the greater movements originated by one 
and the other reformer. The new order 
of friars were to the old ones what the 
Separatists among the Wesleyan body are 
to the Old Connection. They had their 
grievances, real or imagined, they loudly 
protested against corruption and abuses, 
they professed themselves anxious only to 
go back to first principles. But Rome ab- 
sorbed them all, they became the Church’s 
great army of volunteers, perfectly disci- 
plined, admirably handled; their very 
jealousies and rivalries turned to good ac- 
count. When John Wesley offered to the 
Church of England precisely their succes- 
sors, we would have no commerce with 
them; we did our best to turn them into 
a hostile and invading force. 

The friars were the evangelizers of the 
towns in England for three hundred years. 
When the spoiiation of the religious 
houses was decided upon, the friars were 
the first upon whom the blow fell — the 
first and the last.* But when their prop- 
erty came to be looked into, there was no 
more to rob but the churches in which 
they worshipped, the libraries in which 
they studied, and the houses in which they 
passed their lives. Rob the county hos- 
pitals to-morrow through the length and 
breadth of the land, or make a general 
scramble for the possessions of the Wes- 
leyan body, and how many broad acres 
would go to the hammer ? 

Voluntaryism leaves 
spoiler. 

As with the later history of the friars 
in England, so with the corruptions of the 
mendicant orders — though they were as 
great as malice or ignorance may have 
represented them —I am not concerned. 
That the Minorities of the fourteenth 
century were very unlike the Minorites of 
the thirteenth I know; that the other 
mendicant orders declined, I cannot 
doubt, — 


little for the 


* The king began with the Franciscan convent of 
Christ Church, London, in 15323 he bestowed the Dc 





minican convent at Norwich upon the corporation of | 


that city on the 25th of June, 1540. 
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What keeps a spirit wholly true 

To that ideal which he bears ? 

What record? Not the sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue. 


The rule of St. Francis was a glorious 
ideal; when it came to be carried into 
practice by creatures of flesh and blood, it 


| proved to be something to dream of, not 


to live. And yet, even as it was, its effects 
upon the Church, nay upon the whole civ- 
ilized world, were enormous. If, one after 


|another, the mendicant orders declined, 


if their zeal grew cold, their simplicity of 
life faded, and their discipline relaxed; if 
they became corrupted by that very 
world which they promised to purify and 
deliver from the dominion of Mammon, — 
this is enly what has happened again and 
again, what must happen as long as men 
are men. In every age the prophet has 
always asked for the unattainable, always 
pointed to a higher level than human na- 
ture could breathe in, always insisted ona 
measure of self-renunciation which saints 
in their prayers send forth the soul’s lame 
hands to clutch — in their ecstasy of aspi- 
ration hope that they may some day arrive 
at. But, alas! they reached it — never. 
And yet the saint and the prophet do not 
live in vain. They send a thrill of noble 
emotion through the heart of their genera- 
tion. and the divine tremor does not soon 
subside; they gather round them the pure 
and generous, the lofty souls which are 
not allofthe earth earthy. Insuch, at any 
rate, a fireis kindled by the spark that has 
fallen from the altar. By-and-by it is the 
fuel that fails; then the old fire, after 
smouldering for a while, goes out, and by 
no stirring of the dead embers can you 
make them flame again. You may cry as 
loudly as you will, Pull down the chim- 
ney that will not draw, and set up another 
in its place!” That you may do if you 
please; another fire you may have, but 
the new will not be as the old. 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


From Temple Bar. 
WARLIKE ADVENTURES OF A PEACEFUL 
PRIMA DONNA. 

ON the 18th August in the year 1870, a 
number of the inhabitants of Berlin were 
seen rushing wildly towards the pillars 
outside Litfasz’s, in order to get the first 


‘glimpse of the victorious bulletins that 


| had just been put up there. 
About fifty persons, young and old, of 
| both sexes and of every class, crowded 














round one of the pillars near Victoria 
Street; the natural result being that only 
those in front could see what was printed 
on the orange-colored despatch. 

“ Read it out!” exclaimed a voice from 
the background. 

“ Yes, yes, read it out 
rest. 

“ Pray do not press so, my good woman! 
What interest have you in it ?” askeda 
broad-shouldered district inspector of a 
young woman who, with a child in her 
arms, was elbowing her way to the front. 

“What interest have 1!” answered the 
woman, measuring her interlocutor witha 
defiant glance. ‘* My husband is in the 
Landwehr before Metz, and so I may 
well 4 

** Room, room for the Landwehr’s wife!” 
resounded from all sides, and immediately 
a lane was formed to let the woman read 
the telegram. Astout old gentleman with 
spectacles on nose, now begged for quiet, 
and when this was established he read out 
in aclear voice the despatch dated from 
Pont-d-Mousson, announcing that the en- 
emy had made a sortie from Metz on the 
16th, but had been driven back again into 
the fortress, after twelve hours’ hard fight- 
ing. Heavy loss on both sides was, how- 
ever, a sad ending to the glorious news. 

“Long live the army! Hurrah for 
Prince Frederic Charles,” shouted the 
people, frantically waving their hats. 

The crowd was just beginning to dis- 
perse when an open carriage drove up, 
and the tastefully dressed occupant, or- 
dering her coachman to stopclose to the 
pillars, told the footman, who hastily 
jumped down, to tell her at once the con- 
tents of the telegram. 

“TI can spare your servant the trouble, 
madame,” said our grey-haired old friend, 
stepping towards the carriage and lifting 
his hat politely. 

“ Ah, good-morning, dear doctor,” cried 
the lady, very pleased. “I have not seen 
you for an age — please tell me quickly, 
have we gained another victory ?” ; 

The doctor answered laughingly: “ That 
we have woz, you might have been cer- 
tain of, but I suppose you want to know 
where? Well then; a decisive battle has 
been fought near Metz, and the French 
have been driven back into the fortress; 
but with great loss of life on both sides.” 
“ Maria-Joseph!” exclaimed the lady 
with an unmistakable Austrian accent 


!” chorussed the 





“Why, that is the army corps of Prince 
Frederic Charles, in which my husband 
is! 


pened to Adolph! 


I have had no news 
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from him for some days. Are there no 
names of killed and wounded in the tele- 
gram ?” 

“* General von DGring and von Wende 
are killed, and Von Rauch and Von Griiter 
are wounded,” replied the doctor. 

“ And is there nothing about Lieutenant 
von Rhaden ?” questioned the lady in an 
anxious tone. 

“No, madame, your husband is not 
mentioned,” answered the doctor, smiling 
good-naturedly at her naive question. 

“Then I must telegraph at once. Will 
you, please, see about the telegram for 
me, dear doctor? I shall have no peace 
till I know whether my husband is all 
right. We are close to my house, pray 
help me in my forlorn state.” 

The doctor bowed assent and strode af- 
ter the carriage, which stopped at No. 30, 
Victoria Street. 

“Who was that interesting-looking 
lady?” asked a bystander of the district 
inspector. 

“You are surely not of this place?” 
returned that dignified official. 

“ No, I am from Danzig —— 

“Ah! I thought you must be a for- 
eigner, else you would have known ‘our 
Pauline,’ ” saying which he strode off, not 
deigning to bestow any further informa- 
tion. 

Somewhat taken aback, the stranger 
turned to go, when a gentlemanly man, 
who had heard his question, stepped up 
to him and said: “ That little lady with 
the spirituelle face and speaking eyes, is 
the prima donna of our Opera, Madame 
Pauline Lucca, the wife of Baron von 
Rhaden, who is now away with the army. 
She enjoys, and deservedly so, the great- 
est popularity here, and is always spoken 
of as ‘our Pauline’ by both high and 
low.” 

With many thanks for the information 
vouchsafed, the stranger continued his 
route. 

Madame Lucca had scarcely entered 
her door, when the porter placed a tele- 
gram in her hands. 

Hastily tearing it open she read : “ Lieu- 
tenant von Rhaden is wounded, but not 
dangerously.” 

“Ah, itis as I feared!” she exclaimed. 
“It was not for nothing that I dreamed 


” 





Jesses! if only nothing has hap- | 


three nights running about snakes! It is 
|true the telegram says he is not danger- 
ously wounded, but I am sure he must 
| want nursing; and here | am — hundreds 
of miles away from him!” 

Then speaking to herself, she contin- 
‘ued excitedly: “No, no—I know my 
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duty and will fulfil it! 


once. 
have just come in time. Get everything 
ready, we start at once. Pack some 
changes of linen in my small trunk — 
dresses we shall not require, as we shall 
certainly not be asked to court. Here is 
some money, go at once and buy every- 
thing that will strengthen my sick hus- 
band: pigeons, chickens, meat extract, 
preserves; if there is any caviare, you can 
get a small barrel from the old Russian in 
Charlotte Street, and don’t forget the very 
best cigars, and take one dozen bottles of 
the oldest wine in the cellar. But I must 
have a pass from Count Eulenberg, the 
minister of the interior. Quick, quick, 
Editha! pack everything into one box and 
send it off to the station. As soon as 
you are ready we start.” 

“ But where to?” demanded the doctor, 
who had been an amused spectator of 
this scene, “if I may be allowed the 
question.” 

“ Where to? 
country of course ! 


Why, into the enemy’s 
I am going to bring 


my husband home, to nurse him here.” 
“ But the telegram does not say where 
your husband is, and in the confusion 


now reigning round Metz, you will find it 
difficult to find him.” 

“Then I will search Alsace and Lor- 
raine till I do find him.” 

“ Then you have sent your maid to buy 
all sorts of food, but your husband will 
not be able to eat meat just now.” 

“ But he must eat something /” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Certainly, but only what 
scribed.” 

“And what is that? Hospital soup, I 
suppose! watery bouillon! No, no! my 
Adolph is not accustomed to that; he 
must have something strong and nourish- 
ing.” 

“ You are really giving yourself unnec- 
essary expense and trouble,” insisted the 
doctor. “If you want to take something 
with you, let it be compressed vegetables, 
condensed milk, Liebig’s extract, coffee, 
tea, sugar; all these he can enjoy, and if 
you like I will go and make the necessary 
purchases.” 

“ Oh, doctor, I could embrace you!” 

“ Pray do so, sans géne,” said he laugh- 
ingly, as he took his departure. 

Having settled her commissariat de- 
partment, Madame Lucca got into her 
carriage, and drove to Count Eulenberg, 
whom she entreated to grant herself and 
maid a pass to the seat of war. 


is pre- 


John must not | 
take the horses out, I must drive off at! 
Where is my maid? — Editha, you | 
|ing out that the railroads were entirely 
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The minister was not a little surprised 
at the request, and did all in his power to 
dissuade her from the undertaking, point- 


taken up with military operations, and it 
would be quite impossible to obtain either 
horses or carriage. 

“ Your Excellency,” she replied, ‘‘ I am 
determined to overcome these difficulties, 
and no danger shall keep me back. If 
the railroads are unavailable, and no car- 
riage procurable, I will find some other 
way. Go I must, if 1 saddle a cow for 
myself,” * 

“If you are determined to carry out 
your scheme with such energy, I really 
must see what I can do to help you. I 
will have your pass made out in both 
French and German, and will beg all offi- 
cials to meet your wishes in every possi- 
ble way.” 

“Your Excellency, I thank you ‘most 
warmly, both in my own and my hus- 
band’s name. But please — put it rather 
strongly to the officials that they should 
help where they can, especially when I 
get into the enemy’s country.” 

Early on the morning of the 21st of 
August, we find Madame Lucca and her 
maid at the railway station, and soon they 
and their baggage, including the much- 
discussed commissariat hamper, were en 
route for the seat of war. 

For three hours this journey was unin- 
terrupted, and Madame Lucca exclaimed 
joyfully: “ You see, Editha, how easily 
we are getting on, although the minister 
and doctor both said it would be so diffi- 
cult.” 

“ We have not yet reached our journey’s 
end, madame,” croaked the modern Cas- 
sandra. 

And almost as if confirming her words, 
a long, shrill whistle sounded in their 
ears, the train gradually slackened speed, 
and finally came to a dead stop at a small 
side station. 

The guards quickly opened the carriage 
doors, “ Every one must get out; all bag- 
gage to be removed!” and the door of 
Madame Lucca’s carriage was hurriedly 
opened by the station-master, with the 
words: ‘“ Madame, will you have the 
goodness to get out?” 

“ But why? I have made myself so ex- 
cessively comfortable here.” 

“ Then I am all the more sorry to have 
to disturb you, but a message has just 
come from Saarbriicken, ordering us to 
wait for the train from Frankfort, carry- 


* Her own words. 
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ing prisoners, whom we have to take back 
to Berlin.” 

“And when will the train arrive, by 
which we go on?” 

The station-master shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘That I cannot possibly say.’ 

“Get out, ladies and gentlemen, get 
out!” shouted the guard, and the station- 
master politely helped the singer out of 
her carriage, telling her she would prob- 
ably have to wait a couple of hours for 
her train. 

The station was filled with soldiers, 
telegraphists, vivandiéres, and all sorts 
of camp-following, so Madame Lucca sat 
down on her boxes and tried to console 
herself and while away the time by eat- 
ing some biscuits, when sooner than could 
have been hoped for, a porter called out: 
“ There comes the train from Berlin.” 

The bell rang, and in steamed the train, 
drawing an immense number of carriages. 

To jump up and run towards a @arriage 
was only the work of a moment, and, 
leaving Editha to guard the luggage, Ma- 
dame Lucca cried hurriedly: ‘* Where is 
the guard? I must speak to him!” 

“IT am the guard—how can I serve 
you, madame?” 

“] have two first-class tickets for my- 
self and maid. We had to get out here 
to wait for this train — will you kindly get 
us places.” 

“Madame, I am excessively sorry,” 
said the guard, shrugging his shoulders, 
“but I cannot help you. The whole train 
is filled with horses, soldiers, guns, pro- 
visions, and forage, in addition to which, 
as you see, all the soldiers waiting here 
have to be packed in somehow, so there 
will not be a spare corner for a mouse.” 

“ But, sir, I »z«s¢ go on,” cried Madame 
Lucca pathetically. 

“We dare not admit any civilians in 
this train,” answered the guard, politely 
but decidedly. “ Besides, I have not a 
moment to spare —this train must start 
at once.” 

He gave the signal, the engine-driver 
whistled, when Msadame Lucca, rushing 
after the guard, cried: “Surely, you will 
have some respect for this pass.” 

The man glanced hurriedly at the pa- 
per and, having read it, bowed respect- 
fully, saying: “Oh, Frau Lieutenant von 
Rhaden! you want to join your wounded 
husband? That quite alters the case! 
We must try and do what we can— 
though how or where to find room for two 
ladies is more than I can tell.” 

“Who is in that carriage?” she asked, 
pointing to a first-class compartment. 





“ That is the officers’ coupé.” 

“ What, my husband’s comrades? They 
will not mind being somewhat crowded, if 
I ask them.” Saying which she quickly 
went to the open carriage window. ‘“ Gen- 
tlemen, have you any room for two strand- 
ed ladies?” she asked. “We will make 
ourselves as small as we can.” 

“What! our Lucca! our Pauline!” 
they cried with one voice. 

“Yes it is I, the unfortunate one whom 
they want to Jeave behind!” she exclaimed 
with comic pathos, quickly recovering her 
good spirits. 

“We are already ten in this coupé!” 
said a young lieutenant, “but for you we 
will gladly make room. I will sit on Von 
S——’s knee.” 

“And I will take Von F—— on my 
knee and make room for your maid,” cried 
a second. 

No sooner said than done. Madame 
Lucca and her maid stepped in, box and 
hamper were shoved between the feet of 
the good-natured officers, and the train 
started off again on its journey. 

Hours passed with scarcely a pause in 
the merry chatter in the coupé. Suddenly 
the train slackened speed. 

“ Are we already at Frankfort?” asked 
Pauline, who was beginning to get impa- 
tient. 

“No, madame, we are still many miles 
from there,” answered a captain; “ most 
likely we only wait here a few minutes.” 

But this was not to be. The train had 
not stopped at a station, but in the midst 
of fields with only a signalman’s box in 
view. 

The captain put his head out of the 
window, and asked the guard, who was 
hurrying past, if anything had gone amiss 
with the train. 

“ No,” was the answer, “the signalman 
stopped us, and the colonel found a de- 
spatch telling him to wait here for the 
hospital train from Saarbriicken which 
would bring him fresh orders.” 

“A pleasant prospect,” sighed an en- 
sign, jumping out of the carriage and 
quickly followed by his companions, who 
helped the ladies to alight. 

“We have had nothing to eat since 
early morning. Oh, a kingdom for a 
horse! or rather cow, provided it was 
ready roasted.” 

“Gentlemen,” cried Madame Lucca 
merrily, “I also can make a sacrifice for 
Germany’s good. In half an hour you 
shall have something warm to drink.” 

“Something to drink, here!” they all 
exclaimed. 
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“Yes, here,” she replied laughing, 
“coffee, real Mocha! two pounds of which 
I fortunately have in my travelling-bag. 
Here, Editha, go and ask the signalman 
for the largest cooking utensil he has, fill 
it with water — there is the well close by 
—and bring it to me on the grass yonder. 
But ‘now about the fire—I am afraid, 
gentlemen, I must ask you to supply the 
wood.” 

“The whole battalion to cut wood,” 
shouted the captain laughingly, and in 
a few minutes the broken pieces of an 
old garden-seat were placed at the feet 
of the Kaffee-Kéchin, “for Germany’s 
good,” 

Editha now returned, carrying a tripod 
and a well-polished brass kettle filled with 
water. The ensign produced a bundle of 
love-letters, which he put under the pieces 
of the old bench, and soon merry flames 
sparkled and rose round the kettle, which 
was eagerly watched by the group of offi- 
cers. 

“Tt sings! it bubbles! hurrah! it boils!” 
cried one after the other, and no strainer 
being at hand, Madame Lucca emptied 
the contents of her tin into the boiling 
water, which soon diffused a most fragrant 
aroma. 

“Now, cups, cups, gentlemen!” ex- 
claimed the kind-hearted fairy; but the 
signalman only possessed two of these 
articles de luxe, which were at once set 
aside for the use of the ladies, while the 
rest brought glasses, jars, leather and 
horn drinking-cups, all of which were 
filled by Madame Lucca by means of a 
punch ladle. 

The coffee was still very hot, and was 
placed on the grass to cool, when, like 
General von Ziethen out of the wood, up 
rushed the hospital train, with a shrill 
whistle. 

The major in charge jumped out of his 
carriage, and following the fragrant aroma 
of the steaming Mocha, approached Ma- 
dame Lucca with the petition that she 
would kindly spare some for his wounded, 
who had had nothing for eight hours. 

“Tam afraid, then, gentlemen, I must 
ask you to forego your own enjoyment,” 
she said, turning to her comrades, and 
the words were scarcely out of her mouth 
before each officer was beside the train 
carrying the most welcome refreshment to 
the wounded. 

“ | thank you in the name of all my sick 
charges,” continued the major, “but 
would beg your special care for a severely 
wounded comrade in carriage 245. He is 
a one year’s volunteer, the only son of 
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wealthy parents, and engaged to a rich 
banker’s daughter. Poor fellow, he is 
sadly in need of refreshment.” 

Madame Lucca, cup in hand, hastened 
to the carriage indicated, where in a 
hammock lay a young man, very pale and 
exhausted, carefully covered up to his 
chin. 

“ T have brought you some coffee,” said 
Madame Lucca in her sonorous voice. 
The sick man opened his eyes, but did 
notstir. “Can I raise you up?” she con- 
tinued, gently placing her hand under his 
head. 

“ No, no! where is my servant?” he 
cried anxiously. 

“ There is no servant here, dear sir, so 
pray allow me to help you as a sister of 
charity, and | will try not to hurt you,” 
urged Madame Lucca. 

The sick man faintly shook his head, 
and again looked anxiously round, as if 
seeking some one. 

“Your major has just informed me,” 
she continued, “that you are very severely 
wounded; but he also told me that you 
are a fortunate bridegroom,* so 1 hope it 
will not be very long ere you will be well 
enough to embrace your fair bride.” 

Tears started into the young man’s 
eyes, and with a convulsive sob he 
cried, — 

“Oh! I have lost both my arms!” 

Frau Lucca was deeply touched at 
these words, and it was with difficulty she 
kept back her own tears. 

“Poor, poor fellow!” she cried, “ you 
have indeed offered a heavy sacrifice to 
your fatherland ;” and her kind compas- 
sion so completely won his confidence, 
that he gladly allowed her to raise his 
head and moisten his parched lips with 
some coffee. 

As she afterwards learned from the ma- 
jor, he had had both arms shot away at the 
shoulders by a shell. 

The rest of her journey was continued 
without any further interruption, and it 
was late in the evening when the train 
reached Saarbriicken, where Madame 
Lucca and her maid got out; the officers 
bade a friendly farewell to their “ Com- 
rade Frau von Rhaden,” and with many 
geod wishes for a speedy meeting with 
her husband, they hastened away in search 
of their respective quarters. 

Turning to a porter, Madame Lucca 
asked him where she could get a night’s 
lodging. 


* The term bridegroom is always applied to an ene 
gaged man in Germany. 
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“A night’s lodging!” repeated he, | 
looking at her in surprise; “there is no 
chance of a lodging anywhere in Saar- 
briicken. The whole place is crammed 
with soldiers.” 

“And I am so tired!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Lucca. “Don’t you know of any 
place where we could rest for the night? 
No matter how small or poor, I would re- 
ward you well.” 

The porter shoved his cap on one side, 
scratched his head, thought for a moment, 
and then said, — 

“JT have just come from my cousin’s, 
the shepherd’s hut “s 

“ Well, let us go to him.” 

“ No, no; there are already twelve men 
there, and the church is filled with prison- 
ers! The only place that, oddly enough, 
is not yet filled up is ” — he hesitated. 

“ Well —is what?” she demanded. 

“ The engine-house — there I could ar- 
range youa good bed of clean straw or 
hay, if you think it is respectable enough.” 

“* Respectable enough? and why not?” 

“ Because, madame, in peace time we 
often shut tramps up there.” 

“My good man, that won’t trouble me 
in the least — but could you not get us 
some blankets ?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the porter. “I 
can get plenty of blankets from the offi- 
cers, if I say they are required for ladies.” 

“Here is a louis d’or for you, mon ami. 
Hurry away at once, lest this last refuge 
be taken from us for military purposes.” 

With grateful thanks the man hastened 
away, followed by the ladies. 

“ Hi, look here, Fréhlens!” called out 
another porter, “ here is a box and a ham- 
per. Do they belong to you?” 

“ Please to carry these things to the en- 
gine-house,” said Editha with great dig- 
nity, as she followed her mistress to their 
improvised lodging. 

“ The engine-house ?” muttered the man. 
“Surely it is not anything contraband? 
The box is light enough — but the ham- 
per! Der Tausend! that zs heavy.” But, 
nevertheless, he did as he was told. 

The porter proved a man of his word. 
Quickly spreading some fresh clean straw 
in the small dark space, he went away, and 
in less than a quarter of an hour returned, 
laden with soft, warm blankets, out of 
which a couch, not at all to be despised, 
was soon arranged. 

“ There, ladies!” said their impromptu 
attendant, rubbing his hands together, 
well pleased. “Now I will fetch youa 
lantern, for which the colonel has given 





me a wax candle, begging me at the same 


time to tell you how sorry he was not to 
be able to offer the ladies a better night’s 
lodging, especially Madame Lucca.” 

“ Why, how did he know my name?” 
cried she, very much surprised. 

“ Well, when I went to ask him for the 
blankets for some ladies, a lieutenant 
stepped up to him, mentioned your name, 
and told him how you had made coffee for 
the wounded out in the open field. Then 
the colonel exclaimed: ‘ Bravely done! 
As I cannot do more for her coenfort, I 
will at least station a guard outside the 
engine-house, so that she may rest undis- 
turbed during the night.’ So now, ladies, 
sleep well, and may you have pleasant 
dreams,” 

“One moment, my friend,” cried Ma- 
dame Lucca. “Is there no means of 
locking the door of this place?” 

“ No, madame, for the last tramp who 
was shut up here, wrenched off the lock 
and ran away. For this reason you are to 
have a guard, so you may rest in peace,” 
saying which the man took his departure. 

“*Editha,” whispered her mistress when 
they were alone, “we must not both go 
to sleep at once. I will watch till mid- 
night, and then you must relieve me, for, 
as you have heard, the door cannot be 
fastened, and the night is no man’s 
friend.” 

“I know a remedy, Frau Baronin!” 
cried Editha joyfully. ‘I will shove the 
hamper before the door and put our box 
on the top. That will at any rate make a 
little barricade. See! there it is done!” 

“ A poor defence against a serious at- 
tack,” smiled the prima donna. 

Soon the two travellers were comforta- 
bly wrapped in the warm blankets on their 
extemporized bed. Just as Morpheus 
closed their eyes, however, a loud knock- 
ing was heard at the door. 

“Gracious Heaven, have pity on us! 
we are lost, we are lost!” cried the maid, 
making one spring to the door and seating 
herself on the boxes to increase the re- 
sistance. “ Who is there?” she contin- 
ued, feeling thus reassured. 

“Itis only me, Lieutenant von L—., 
your travelling companion,” was the an- 
swer. “I have just come to tell you that 
you may sleep in peace, as I have placed 
a guard before the engine-house, by the 
colonel’s orders.” 

Feeling secure by the knowledge that 
they were guarded, mistress and maid 
again lay down and, thoroughly tired out, 
did not wake till four in the morning; 
when suddenly drums began to beat, bu- 
gles to sound, words of command were 
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shouted out — warlike noises were heard 
all round: something extraordinary must 
be going on in Saarbriicken. 

The barricade was quickly removed and 
Madame Lucca stepped out, just as Lieu- 
tenant von L came spurring up on 
his fiery chestnut, reporting hurriedly: 
“ There is an alarm, madame, the French 
won’t wait any longer—they want an- 
other beating! Everything has gone on, 
and I have been left behind to report to 
you. Au revoir! but stop —I had very 
nearly forgotten to tell you that your hus- 
band is in the hospital at Pont-d-Mous- 


“ And how far is that from here?” 

“ About ten miles ;* but, pardon me, I 
am called away, ‘ The knight must forth to 
his doughty deeds.’ Adieu!” and off he 
galloped like a bullet out of a chassepot 
rifle. ‘ 

The aspect of Saarbriicken was indeed 
desolate when the troops had left. See- 
ing an old man coming along, Madame 
Lucca asked: “ My good man, is there no 
carriage here I could get?” 

“ Not even a wheel!” grumbled the old 
man, without pausing. 

“ One question more,” she begged. “Is 
any of our army still here?” 

“ Only the Grand Duke of Oldenburg; 
there he comes up the street with his 
staff. Bon jour,” and off he went. 

“Quick, Editha! this is our last hope,” 
cried Madame Lucca, and both ladies 
making a bold front stepped out into the 
street. 

The grand duke rode slowly along in 
earnest conversation with one of his offi- 
cers, the rest of his staff following. 

*“ Good-morning, your Highness,’ 
the prima donaa in a loud voice. 

The grand duke, surprised, pulled up 
his horse and, looking down at her, said: 
“Can I be mistaken? no, surely it is 
Frau Lucca our prima donna! Manya 
time have I had the great pleasure of 
hearing you at the opera.” 

“Your Highness, I am delighted that 
you graciously remember my _ insignifi- 
cance. In Berlin I am introduced to 
dukes at court; here, however, I] must do 
it myself in the open street. I have the 
honor, etc. ... Pauline Lucca.” 

“ Delighted, I am sure,” exclaimed the 
duke, touching his cap; “ but what brings 
you here in the midst of this terrible 
war?” 

“T have come to fetch my husband, 
who lies wounded at Pont-d-Mousson. I 


, 


said 


* A German mile is four English miles. 
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| have got as far as Saarbriicken, but here 
| the story has come to an end.” 

“* What do you mean?” asked the grand 
duke, laughing. 

“Well, you see, I am stopped here for 
want of a conveyance to go further. I 
therefore beg and entreat of your High- 
ness to help me.” 

“That, dear lady, is I fear impossible, 
with the best will in the world,” answered 
he pityingly; “for at this moment there 
is nothing at hand but the baggage-wagon 
which follows us with the servants.” 

“ Your Highness,” said the prima donna 
quickly, “your servants seem to have 
good strong legs, could not a couple of 
them go on foot to Pont-d-Mousson, and 
then there would be room for me and my 
maid?” 

“ Certainly,” answered the grand duke 
good-humoredly, “but I could not think 
of offering Frau Lucca a seat in a bag- 
gage-wagon.” 

“Serene Highness,” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Lucca, “bad driving is better than 
good walking. If that is your only ob- 
jection to the baggage-wagon, please or- 
der down three men, so that I, my maid 
and baggage, may mount.” 

The grand duke laughingly complied, 
shook her heartily by the hand, excused 
himself that he could not do more for 
her, and rode off. Madame Lucca and 
her maid got up, and the wagon slowly 
rumbled off to Pont-A-Mousson. 

It was late the following day when they 
at last reached the town, having passed 
thirty-six hours in the wagon, sleeping in 
itand narrowly escaping several dangers 
that we have not room to relate, 

But where to find the sick man? The 
whole of Pont& Mousson was converted 
into a huge hospital, and nearly every 
house had the Geneva flag. Frau Lucca 
went indefatigably from one to the other, 
till at last she got the information: “ Lieu- 
tenant von Rhaden severely wounded. 
First floor — room No. 9.” 

This confirmation of her fears seemed 
to take away her courage: “ Severely 
wounded,” cried she, scarcely above her 
breath. 

“We hope to pull him through yet,” 
said the doctor reassuringly; ‘* pray, ma- 
dame, do not lose heart; all will go well, I 
hope.” 

“Do you think it will hurt him if he 
sees me suddenly at his bedside?” asked 
the anxious wife. 

“JT am half afraid of it,” answered the 
doctor. ‘“ Both while delirious, and when 
waking he has called out your name in- 
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cessantly. Follow me up the stairs, but 
only after I have prepared him can I 
allow you to go into his room.” 

She waited a few minutes in the corri- 
dor —the doctor opened the door and 
whispered: “ He sleeps; please come in 
very gently.” 

She stepped in, her looks anxiously 
searching for her beloved husband; but 
what a picture met hereyes! Ina small, 
close room stood a bed, to judge by its 
length only intended for a child, on which 
lay a tall, manly figure of at least six feet, 
the legs hanging over the end, the head 
and face bandaged, leaving nothing visible 
but a nose and mouth, fearfully swelled, 
and the color of lead. 

“Is ¢#at my husband?” Frau Lucca 
asked in a broken voice. 

“Yes, that is Lieutenant von Rhaden.” 

She sank down on a chair, covering her 
face with both ber hands. 

“* Madame,” said the doctor reproving- 
ly, “I should not have allowed you to 
enter here, had your husband not often 
told me that his wife was a woman of 
great bravery and self-control.” 

At this she rose, her face still very pale, 
but otherwise quite composed. 

“ My husband shall see that he was not 
mistaken in me,” she said firmly, and 
went towards the bed. ‘ Adolph!” she 
whispered, stooping down, “ your Pauline 
is here.” 

“Hush, he sleeps,” warned the doctor. 

“Impossible, his eyes are wide open,” 
she returned. 

“Only the left one; the sinews of that 
eye were torn by a shot, so that he can- 
not shut it or move the eyelid. His left 
ear is deaf; and the left side of his mouth, 
indeed the whole side of his face, is pow- 
erless.” 

“ And will he always remain so?” asked 
his wife anxiously, 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
“We must hope for the best,” he said. 

“ Pauline?” murmured the patient al- 
most inarticulately. 

“ Pray, madame, go behind the head of 
the bed,” said the doctor quickly. “ Your 
husband is about to awake, and your un- 
expected appearance here might do him 
harm.” 

The patient moved again, and the doc- 
tor came and felt his pulse. 

“You have had a good sleep, baron ; 
do you feel any easier?” 

“ A little,” he whispered. 
a pleasant dream.” 

“Of your wife? — you called out her 
name.” 


“T had such 
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“Yes, of my wife—of Pauline! It 
was like reality — I saw her stand at my 
bedside, bending over me with tears in 
her eyes, as she whispered, ‘ Adolph.’” 

“ And what if the dream were a real- 
ity?” questioned the doctor. 

“ Ah, impossible,” murmured the sick 
man; “I would as soon fancy an angel 
from heaven coming here to me.” 

Madame Lucca could contain herself 
no longer. ‘ Adolph, I am here!” she 
cried in a voice choked with tears, falling 
on her knees beside him. 

We will not further describe this scene ; 
suffice it that the doctor, by means of 
persuasions and threats, brought Madame 
Lucca to her former composure, telling 
her of what real use she could be. 

“And cannot my husband take any- 
thing ?” she inquired, having received her 
instructions. “I brought a hamper of 
compressed vegetables and soups,” with 
an involuntary sigh at the meagre fare. 

“ Coffee, coffee! I only want coffee,” 
stammered the patient. 

“Oh, I am a professed cook in that!” 
she cried, quite recovering her gaiety. 
“Inavery short time you shall have as 
good a cup of Mocha as you ever drank 
in your life.” 

The doctor ordered a coffee-pot to be 
brought, and in a quarter of an hour the 
fragrant beverage was steaming in the 
cups. 

The patient, as Madame Lucca after- 
wards related with great satisfaction, had 
no less than five cups of this coffee, she 
herself feeding him. 

Her next care was to secure better 
rooms and softer beds. The doctor as- 
sured her there was only one house in 
Pont-A-Mousson that was not fully occu- 
pied by soldiers, and this belonged to a 
French official, who had hitherto reso- 
lutely barred out every one. 

This put Madame Lucca on her mettle. 

*“ What,” she cried, “shall a French- 
man be better lodged than my sick hus- 
band? I will see what my pass from 
Count Eulenberg will do,” and putting on 
her hat and gloves, she added: “ Adolph, 
you shall soon be in better quarters. I 
am going to try the effect of some good 
sound German on the Frenchman.” 

So saying she left the room and was 
soon at the Frenchman’s door. After 
repeated ringing it was at last partly 
opened by a thin, tall man in a figured 
dressing-gown and tasseled nightcap. 

‘“*Mein Herr,” she began in German, 
“T want two rooms and, if possible, three 
beds! Ah, I see you don’t understand 
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German, don ; tres bien. 1 will soon show 
you that my French education was not 
neglected,” and forthwith she began in 
the purest French to tell him she was 
quite ready to pay him anything he asked 
for the rooms and beds, but that if he 
was obstinate and refused to admit her on 
these terms, she would very soon have 
him and his French household turned 
out; and to prove she was not speaking 
without authority, she showed him the 
French side of her pass. This had a 
magic effect, the Frenchman at once 
pulled in his horns, and soon she was in 
possession of two nice, airy rooms and 
comfortable beds. It is true he asked an 
enormous sum for them, but he was some- 
what taken aback when Madame Lucca, 
without any hesitation, paid for them at 
once in bright friedrichs d’or. 

The removal of the patient, as well as 
the settling of Madame Lucca herself, not 
to forget the precious hamper, was hap- 
pily etfected before night. 

For ten days Madame Lucca nursed 
her husband indefatigably, and notwith- 
standing all the disagreeables attendant 
on wounds, never left his bedside. Her 
maid every day cooked and prepared a 
portion of the compressed vegetables and 
soups, which the patient could only take 
in spoonfuls at atime; but thanks to good 
nursing, his health improved rapidly. 

Madame Lucca had once asked her hus- 
band to tell her how he had got wounded, 
but as speaking was still very difficult to 
him, he told her to ask Sergeant Walter, 
who had been beside him at the battle of 
Metz, and who could give her fuller de- 
tails than himself. 

The man was afterwards wounded in 
the leg, and was now in the hospital that 
Von Rhaden had left. So one day when 
her husband was sleeping quietly, Ma- 
dame Lucca sent for the sergeant, as he 
was now able to get about with the help 
of a stick. 

We will give the account of the battle 
in the worthy man’s own words, — 

“It was on the 15th of August,” so he 
began, “that the French left Metz, to try 
and force a passage to Verdun, the em- 
peror and his son in their midst. But 
surrounded on all sides by the Germans, 
they could make no head, and the em- 
peror on the morning of the 16th, by a 
circuitous route, made the best of his way 
to Chalons. It was well he did, for on the 
afternoon of that day we overtook Ba- 
zaine’s army at Mars-la-Tour. The enemy 
had possession of two villages, a fort, and 
the surrounding heights. 
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“*Send those fellows down from the 
heights !’ cried General von Stiilpnagel, 
and this we succeeded in doing, after 
heavy fighting. The French were driven 
down, and dislodged from the villages 
Vionville and Flamigny, which we took 
possession of, At one o’clock, however, 
they occupied the wood of Saint-Arnould, 
and from thence fired such deadly volleys 
on the Brandenburgers that they fell like 
gnats round acandle. At half past three, 
Prince Frederic Charles came on the 
field and rode down our lines, shells and 
chassepot builets flying so closely around 
him that several of his staff were hit. 
The prince now took command, and until 
four o'clock the artillery had it all their 
own way. Then came the order: ‘ Bay- 
onets to attack! March.’ We had only 
waited for this. 

“* Hurrah !’ shouted thousand of voices, 
and with lowered bayonets we rushed on 
to the impudent red trousers. Ah, Ma- 
dame! that was a cutting, shooting, and 
bayoneting! Lieutenant von Rhaden, 
his sword swung high in the air, and not 
heeding the perfect storm of shot and 
shell that fell around us, was in the front, 
leading us on and shouting, ‘ Don’t give 
way, my brave lads, we must have that 
wood before dark.’ Suddenly I saw his 
sword-arm sink —he stood as if trans- 
fixed! Quickly running up to him, I saw 
blood streaming down his face. 

“*Herr Lieutenant,’.I cried, touching 
his arm, ‘you have been hit.’ He never 
heard me, he was completely stunned, 
gazing fixedly upwards, and still grasping 
his sword, as if about to givea blow. I 
took hold of him gently, expecting every 
moment he would fall, and shouted loud 
enough this time to rival the cannon, — 

“*Herr Lieutenant, you are hit!’ At 
this he turned slowly towards me. Ah, 
Goadige Frau, how those few seconds had 
distorted his face! and trying to collect 
himself, he said almost inarticulately, for 
the shot had lamed his tongue, — 

“* Sergeant Walter, I think I have had 
about enough of it.’ 

“¢] think so too, Herr Lieutenant; you 
are badly wounded —is there anything 1 
can do for you?’ 

“ ¢ Take my watch and this diamond ring 
to my wife —and tell her —that my last 
thought ——’ 

“ Here he became insensible, and it was 
all I could do to hold him up. 1 shouted 
to two of my comrades, and with their 





help carried him to a spot where at least 
he would be out of the way of cannon- 
wheels and horses’ hoofs. 
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“ T placed my knapsack under his head, 
covered him with my cloak, and then 
rushed off to vent my rage on those mis- 
erable French, whom you may believe I 
did not treat to many sugar-plums ! 

“ By nightfall the battlefield and the 
victory were both ours, and as soon as | 
could, I hurried back to the place where 
we had left our wounded officer, but just 
as I was stooping over him to see if life 
was extinct, bang went a spent chassepot 
bullet into my leg, and down I fell sense- 
less beside him. 

“When I recovered consciousness I 
found myself here in the hospital, and 
heard, to my delight, that Lieutenant von 
Rhaden was not only alive, but here, 
though several papers had reported his 
death. For eight hours he lay on the bat- 
tlefield, amidst the dead and dying, and I 
still think it was a miracle they ever 
brought him back with any life in him.” 

This ended Sergeant Walter’s story, to 
which Frau Lucca had listened with 
breathless attention. His lifelike de- 
scriptions had roused fresh fears for her 
husband’s recovery, but the doctor, who 
just then came in, assured her there was 
no fear for his life, and if once at home, 
with her careful nursing, would soon re- 
cover his strength. 

After the sergeant had gone, Madame 
Lucca asked the doctor if her husband 
was awake. 

“No,” he replied, “ he is still in asound 
sleep, and I have told my assistant, who 
is with him, to let no one disturb him, as 
perfect quiet will do more for him than 
anything. Even you, dear madame, I 
must beg not to come near him during the 
next three or four hours, and to leave him 
entirely to me.” 

“I will do whatever you think best,” 
she replied, “ but, my dear doctor, I can- 
not sit here doing nothing. Is there any- 
thing fresh going on?” 

“There has been another cavalry skir- 
mish,” answered the doctor, “ only a mile 
from here, in which the French, as usual, 
have been defeated.” 

“ Was that where you went to this morn- 
ing with the soldiers ?” she asked. 

“Yes, I went with the foremost out- 
posts to the heights. Everything there 
showed the fury of the fight that had tak- 
en place. Now our outposts are only 
about eight hundred paces from the 
French, so that witha good field-glass one 
can plainly distinguish their képis.” 

“I have brought my glass with me,” 
quickly said Madame Lucca. “Could I 
not go and see this French outpost? I 





am not the least bit afraid, and whenever 
I think of my poor wounded husband, I 
feel quite blood-thirsty. I would give 
anything to see the enemy closer. Can 
you tell me where I could get permission 
to go?” 

“The only person who can give you 
leave to visit the outposts is the Etappen 
Commandant, Captain H——, of the 
Uhlans.” 

“ Where are his quarters ?” 

“In that house on the hill yonder.” 

“ Please, doctor, look well after my hus- 
band, and before he wakes I shall have had 
a good look at the French képis. I will 
go at once to Captain H—— and ask for a 
pass and an escort.” 

“TI very much fear” — began the doc- 
tor. 

“Oh, I will manage him! Au revoir! 
Do not say anything to my husband if he 
should wake ere I return, in case he may 
get anxious. I shall be back in time for 
coffee, to which I invite you to join us. 
Addio, Signor Dottore !” 

As she hurried off to the captain’s 
quarters, the doctor looked after her, 
shaking his head and smiling to himself: 
“ A very child’s nature, light-hearted, but 
self-willed too.” 

The captain was just reading the pa- 
trol’s report, according to which a battle 
was expected near Sedan. An _ aide-de- 
camp had brought him orders to strength- 
en the outposts on the heights of Pont-a- 
Mousson, and to do his utmost to prevent 
the French troops, scattered round there, 
from re-forming. 

An orderly came in and announced: 
“A lady from Berlin wishes to speak to 
you.” 

P “A lady!” exclaimed the captain, sur- 
prised. ‘“ Did she give her name?” 

“Frau von Rhaden, also known, she 
says, by the simpler name of ‘ Pauline.’” 

“ Die Lucca!” cried the captain, jump- 
ing up and himself going to open the 
door. 

“Madame,” he said, “I am both sur- 
prised and delighted to welcome you to 
my quarters. T heard some days ago 
that you had started from Berlin with the 
praiseworthy intention of taking your 
wounded husband home, but have not had 
time to wait upon you,” and with these 
words he placed a chair for her. 

“If the mountain won’t come to me, I 
must go to the mountain — so you see I 
have had to turn Turk for the nonce,” she 
answered, seating herself. 

“Before anything else, how is your 
husband?” 
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“ Thanks for your kind inquiry —he is 
getting better every day, but not strong 
enough yet to undertake the journey 
home, though the doctor gives me hopes 
of being able to move him in the course 
of a few days.” 

*“ And now, what is the Berlin world 
doing?” 

“They drink coffee, dine and almost 
sleep at Litfasz’s, so as not to lose a sec- 
ond in seeing the latest telegrams that 
are put up there. But not to waste your 
time, Herr Rittmeister, I inform you at 
once that I have come here with a peti- 
tion.” 

“ May I ask what itis? If in my pow- 
er, it shall be granted.” 

“JT just want to visit the outposts and 
have a look at the French.” 

The captain thought he could not have 
heard rightly. “You wish to visit the 
outposts? Surely you cannot be in ear- 
nest! The theatre of war is very differ- 
ent to that of the opera!” 

“Oh I know that!—on the battlefield 
the chassepot bullets take the soprano, 
the mitrailleuses the baritone, and the 
shells the bass parts! But I should like, 
just for once, to hear such a concert.” 

“ And what if a bullet hit you?” 

“Oh, nofear! French bullets are much 
too polite todo that. Please, please, Herr 
Rittmeister, give mea pass and a couple 
of Uhlans! To go away from the seat 
of war without seeing the enemy would 
be as bad as to leave Rome without see- 
ing the pope. So please don’t refuse 
me! You see I have not much time, for 
I must be back for four o’clock coffee, 
when my husband will want me.” 

“ Really, madame, I am very sorry, but 
I cannot grant your request. I should 
never forgive myself if I allowed you to 
run into such danger.” 

“Tf you only hesitate on that account, 
I will absolve you in writing from all re- 
sponsibility,” saying which she took a 
piece of paper from the table, wrote a 
few words and handed it back to the Ritt- 
meister. ‘‘Here is your warrant,” she 
said, “and if that does not suffice, here 
also is my pass from the minister, by 
which you will see that every one is to 
further my wishes to the utmost.” 

“Of course if you thus insist, 1 must 
give in,” and without further delay he 
handed her a pass, told off a sergeant 
and ten Uhlans as escort, and the whole 
party were quickly ex roufe to the heights. 

It was the 30th of August, the sun was 
Streaming down hot and fiercely, and 





| Frau Lucca, her sunshade in her right 
|hand and glasses in her left, walked 


bravely on, humming that air out of “ Fi- 
garo:”— 


Dort vergisze leises flehen, siisses Wimmern, 
Da wo Lanzen und Schwerter schimmern — 


the Uhlans following behind. 

After half an hour’s rough walking 
through hedges and across ditches, they 
reached the first line of outposts, where 
the sentries, like moles, had thrown up 
the earth, to protect them from the ene- 
my’s fire. 

The first they came to were Saxons, 
and one of these, looking in perfect 
amazement at the lady, exclaimed: “ Jess- 
es Strambach! If the Prussian women 
are so courageous, no wonder the French- 
men pun when they see these Amazons’ 
husbands!” 

To which Madame Lucca replied in the 
broadest Viennese: “ You are not quite 
right, my friend! I am Austrian born, a 
Prussian by inclination but, above all, a 
real and true German.” 

Even on their way thither, single bul- 
lets had come across from “over the 
way,” but fortunately had passed harm- 
lessly over their heads. Now, however, 
when the party halted, thus giving the 
French a mark, the bullets began to fall 
thick and close, one of the pennants was 
shot from a lance and the horses began 
to get restive. 

The sergeant rode up, saluted, and said: 
“Frau Baronin, if I remain here a quar- 
ter of an hour longer with my Uhlans, I 
shall not bring back a single man un- 
wounded ; for the sight of a Uhlan always 
makes the French spend a fabulous 
amount of ammunition.” 

Even as he spoke a bullet grazed his 
horse’s ear, making it bound wildly in the 
air. 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried Madame 
Lucca, startled, “don’t let any one’s life 
be endangered on my account! Pray, 
gentlemen, turn and ride back as fast as 
you can, and take my very best thanks to 
your captain.” 

There was no need to repeat her com- 
mand. The Uhlans having received in- 
structions to obey the lady in everything, 
dashed away with lightning speed, and 
were soon out of sight. Shortly after 
their departure, the enemy’s fire also 
ceased. 

Madame Lucca was now able to lovk 
round, and taking advantage of the quiet, 
went on till she reached one of the fore- 
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most sentries. Here she found an old, 
shot-riddled stump, on which, being rather 
tired, she seated herself, and taking out 
her glasses was plainly able to see the 
glistening of the French bayonets at no 
great distance, 

The ground between the French and 
German outposts was literally ploughed 
up with shot and shell. 

The sentry, an old soldier, after gazing 
for some time in perfect amazement at 
the unwonted apparition, left his shelter- 
ing earthwork, and stepping up to her, 
said: ‘*Gnadige Frau, what can you want 
here?” 

“] have just come. to have a nearer 
view of the battlefield,” she answered 
quite unconcernedly. 

“Hein!” muttered the soldier, “ will 
you please look at the old trunk yot are 
sitting on.” 

“T did that before I sat down.” 

* And what do you suppose has riddled 
and torn it so?” 

“T suppose the enemy’s bullets,” she 
replied composedly. 

“ And, notwithstanding, you sit there?” 

“Well, if a sofa had been at hand, I 
should of course have preferred it.” 

This impressed the old man immensely, 
“Potz! Donnerwetter!” he cried, “if 
you are so courageous you shall certainly 
have some plums,” saying which he dived 
into his newly washed bread bag and 
taking out a smail basket of splendid yel- 
low plums, offered them to her. 

“Many thanks, good comrade,” she 
said laughingly, and was about to take 
one, when the man called out: “A shell 
— stoop.” Instead of stooping, however, 
she only looked curiously round, and 
asked “Where?” At that instant the 
shell burst within a hundred paces of 
them. 

“1 should really advise you to with- 
draw now, madame, for the French have 
evidently seen you,” and he hurried her, 
somewhat unwillingly, behind his earth- 
work. 

Here she waited for about a quarter of 
an hour, but no further shot came. 

“ The Parley-vous seem satisfied,” said 
the soldier, ““and I would advise you to 
make the best of your way back while 
they are quiet. The bouquets they send 
us from over there are not composed of 
carnations and roses.” 

“Yes, I think I have seen enough of 
war’s handiwork,” said Madame Lucca, 
“nt before I go I should like to have a 
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| piece of that shell to take home in re- 
membrance of this hour.” 

“A piece of that shell! that you cer- 
tainly shall have,” cried the man, and ina 
very few minutes he brought back some 
splinters of the burst shell, which he most 
politely presented to her, and which Ma- 
dame Lucca herself triumphantly showed 
to the writer of this sketch. 

On her return to Pont-d-Mousson, she 
heard a soldier remark: “ She is bullet- 
proof, she must be a witch!” 

In the mean time her husband had 
awakened, and was awaiting her with 
great anxiety. 

“ Are you already awake, Mannchen?” 
she cried, entering his room as if only 
returning from a walk. 

“ But Pauline ”— he began in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

She quickly interrupted him. 

*“ Dear Adolph, you know the doctor 
said you must not speak much while your 
tongue is still so swelled. Is it not so, 
Herr Doctor ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered laughingly, 
“but just think, madame, what rejoicing 
there would have been in Paris, if a tele- 
gram such as this had appeared: ‘ The 
German barbarians have no longer a 
Lucca, and the Berlin public have lost 
their Pauline. We have shot her out of 
revenge!’” 

“Yes, indeed, Linchen,” again began 
Von Rhaden. 

“ Hush, Adolph,” she interrupted him, 
“you really will get toothache if you 
speak so much. Here, Editha, bring in 
the coffee quickly,” and the patient made 
no further attempt at lecturing, knowing 
of old, as he said, that “what Paulinchen 
had once determined on, she always car- 
ried through, no matter at what cost to 
herself.” 

A few days after the battle of Sedan, 
Lieutenant von Rhaden, carefully ban- 
daged and well wrapped up, started for 
Berlin, accompanied by his wife and her 
maid. 

At Neuendorf, near Mannheim, a Ber- 
lin banker asked Madame Lucca what had 
brought her there in this time of danger, 
to which she replied: “I have just been 
to fetch my old man from the seat of war, 


|for I think I shall nurse him better at 


home than the sisters of mercy could do 
in the hospital.” 

Four months after these events Ma- 
dame Lucca became the happy mother of 
a charming little daughter. 
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LEAVFS FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF AN EMI- 
GRANT BETWEEN NEW YORK AND SAN 
FRANCISCO, 

PART I. 


Monpay.—It was, if I remember 
rightly, five o’clock when we were all sig- 
nalled to be present at the Ferry Depét of 
the railroad. An emigrant ship had ar- 
rived at New York on the Saturday night, 
another on the Sunday morning, our own 
on Sunday afternoon, a fourth early on 
Monday; and as there is no emigrant 
train on Sunday, a great part of the pas- 
sengers from these four ships was concen- 
trated on the train by which I was to 
travel. There was a babel of bewildered 
men, women, and children. The wretched 
little booking-office, and the baggage- 
room, which was not much larger, were 
crowded thick with emigrants, and were 
heavy and rank with the atmosphere of 
dripping clothes. Open carts full of bed- 
ding stood by the half hour in the rain. 
The officials loaded each other with re- 
criminations. A bearded, mildewed little 


man, whom I take to have been an emi- 
grant agent, was all over the place, his 


month full of brimstone, blustering and 
interfering, It was plain that the whole 
system, if system there was, had utterly 
broken down under the strain of so many 
passengers. 

My own ticket was given me at once, 
and an oldish man, who preserved his 
head in the midst of this turmoil, got my 
baggage registered, and counselled me to 
stay quietly where I was till he should 
give me the word to move. I had taken 
along with me a small valise, a knapsack, 
which I carried on my shoulders, and in 
the bag of my railway rug the whole 
of Bancroft's “History of the United 
States,” in six fat volumes. It was as 
much as I could carry with convenience 
even for short distances, but it ensured 
me plenty of clothing, and the valise was 
at that moment, and often after, useful for 
astool. I am sure I sat for an hour in 
the bagyage-room, and wretched enough 
it was; yet, when at last the word was 
passed to me and I picked up my bundles 
and got under way, it was only to ex- 
change discomfort for downright misery 
and danger. 

I followed the porters into a long shed 
reaching downhill from West Street to 
the river. It was dark, the wind blew 
clean through it from end to end; and 
here I found a great block of passengers 
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and baggage, hundreds of one and tons of 
the other. I feel I shall have a difficulty 
to make myself believed; and certainly 
the scene must have been exceptional, for 
it was too dangerous for daily repetition. 
It was a tight jam; there was no fair way 
through the mingled mass of brute and 
living obstruction. Into the upper skirts 
of the crowd porters, infuriated by hurry 
and overwork, clove their way with 
shouts. I may say that we stood like 
sheep, and that the porters charged 
among us like so many maddened sheep- 
dogs; and I believe these men were no 
longer answerable for their acts. It mat- 
tered not what they were carrying, they 
drove straight into the press, and when 
they could get no farther, blindly dis- 
charged their barrowful. With my own 
hand, for instance, I saved the life of a 
child as it sat upon its mother’s knee, she 
sitting on a box; and since I heard of no 
accident, I must suppose that there were 
many similar interpositions in the course 
of the evening. It will give some idea of 
the state of mind to which we were re- 
duced if I tell you that neither the porter 
nor the mother of the child paid the least 
attention to my act. It was not till some 
time after that I understood what I had 
done myself, for to ward off heavy boxes 
seemed at the moment a natural incident 
of human life. Cold, wet, clamor, dead 
opposition to progress, such as one en- 
counters in an evil dream, had utterly 
daunted the spirits. We had accepted 
this purgatory as a child accepts the con- 
ditions of the world. For my part, I 
shivered a little, and my back ached 
wearily; but I believe I had neither a 
hope nor a fear, and all the activities of 
my nature had become tributary to one 
massive sensation of discomfort. 

At length, and after how long an inter- 
val I hesitate to guess, the crowd began 
to move, heavily straining through itself. 
About the same time some lamps were 
lighted, and threw a sudden flare over the 
shed. We were being filtered out into 
the river boat for Jersey City. You may 
imagine how slowly this filtering pro- 
ceeded, through the dense, choking crush, 
every one overladen with packages or 
children, and yet under the necessity of 
fishing out his ticket by the way; but it 
ended at length for me, and I found my- 
self on deck under a flimsy awning and 
with a trifle of elbow room to stretch and 
breathe in. This was on the starboard; 
for the bulk of the emigrants stuck hope- 
lessly on the port side, by which we had 
entered. In vain the seamen shouted 
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them to move on, and threatened them 
with shipwreck. These poor people were 
under a spell of stupor, and did not stir a 
foot. It rained as heavily as ever, but the 
wind now came in sudden claps and cap- 
fuls, not without danger toa boat so badly 
ballasted as ours; and we crept over the 
river in the darkness, trailing one paddle 
in the water like a wounded duck, and 
passed ever and again by huge, illumi- 
nated steamers running many knots, and 
heralding their approach by strains of 
music. Thecontrast between these pleas- 
ure embarkations and our own grim ves- 
sel, with her list to port and her freight of 
wet and silent emigrants, was of that 
glaring description which we count too 
obvious for the purposes of art. 

The landing at Jersey City was done in 
a stampede. I had a fixed sense of ca- 
lamity, and to judge by conduct, the same 
persuasion was common to us all. A 
panic selfishness, like that produced by 
fear, presided over the disorder of our 
landing. People pushed, and elbowed, 
and ran, their families following how they 
could. Children fell, and were picked up 
to be rewarded by a blow. One child, 
who had lost her parents, screamed stead- 
ily and with increasing shrillness, as 
though verging towards a fit; an official 
kept her by him, but no one else seemed 
so much as to remark her distress; and I 
am ashamed to say that I ran among the 
rest. I was so weary that I had twice to 
make a halt and set down my bundles in 
the hundred yards or so between the pier 
and the railway station, so that I was 
quite wet by the time that I got under 
cover. There was no waiting-room, no 
refreshment room; the cars were locked; 
and for at least another hour, or so it 
seemed, we had to camp upon the 
draughty, gaslit platform. I sat on my 
valise, too crushed to observe my neigh- 
bors; but as they were all cold, and wet, 
and weary, and driven stupidly crazy by 
the mismanagement to which we had been 
subjected, I believe they can have been 
no happier than myself. I bought half a 
dozen oranges from a boy, for oranges and 
nuts were the only refection to be had. 
As only two of them had even a pretence 
of juice, I threw the other four under the 
cars, and beheld, as in a dream, grown 
people and children groping on the track 
after my leavings. 

At last we were admitted into the cars, 
utterly dejected, and far fromdry. For my 
own part, I got out a clothes-brush, and 
brushed my trousers as hard as I could 
till I had dried them and warmed my 
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blood into the bargain; but no one else, 
except my next-door neighbor to whom I 
lent the brush, appeared to take the least 
precaution. As they were, they composed 
themselves to sleep. I had seen the 
lights of Philadelphia, and been twice or- 
dered to change carriages and twice coun- 
termanded, before I allowed myself to 
follow their example. 

Tuesday. — When I awoke, it was al- 
ready day; the train was standing idle; 
I was in the last carriage and, seeing some 
others strolling to and fro about the lines, 
[ opened the door and stepped forth, as 
from a caravan by the wayside. We were 
near no station, nor even, as far as I could 
see, within sight of anysignal. A green, 
open, undulating country stretched away 
upon all sides. Locust-trees and a single 
field of Indian corn gave it a foreign grace 
and interest; but the contours of the land 
were soft and English. It was not quite 
England, neither was it quite France ; yet 
like enough either to seem natural in my 
eyes. And it was in the sky, and not 
upon the earth, that I was surprised to 
find achange. Explain it how you may, 
and for my part I cannot explain it at all, 
the sun rises with a different splendor in 
America and Europe. There is more 
clear gold and scarlet in our old-coun- 
try mornings; more purple, brown, and 
smoky orange, in those of the new. It 
may be from habit, but to me the coming 
of day is less fresh and inspiriting in the 
latter; it has a duskier glory, and more 
nearly resembles sunset; it seems to fit 
some subsequential, evening epoch of the 
world, as though America were in fact, 
and not merely in fancy, farther from the 
orient of Aurora and the springs of day. 
I thought so then, by the railroad side in 
Pennsylvania, and I have thought so a 
dozen times since in far distant parts of 
the continent. If it be an illusion it is 
one very deeply rooted, and in which my 
eyesight is accomplice. 

Soon after a train whisked by, announc- 
ing and accompanying its passage by the 
swift beating of a sort of chapel bell upon 
theengine; and as it was for this we had 
been waiting, we were summoned by the 
cry of “ All aboard!” and went on again 
upon our way. The whole line, it ap- 
peared, was topsy-turvy; an accident at 
midnight having thrown all the traffic 
hours into arrear. We paid for this in 
the flesh; for we had no meals all that 
day. Fruit we could buy upon the cars ; 
and now and then we had a few minutes 
at some station with a meagre show of 


{rolls and sandwiches for sale; but we 
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were sO many and so ravenous that, 
though I tried at every opportunity, the 
coffee was always exhausted before I 
could elbow my way to the counter. 

Our American sunrise had ushered in 
a noble summer’s day. There was nota 
cloud; the sunshine was baking; yet in 
the woody river valleys among which we 
wound our way, the atmosphere preserved 
a sparkling freshness till late in the after- 
noon. It had an inland sweetness and 
variety to one newly from the sea; it 
smelt of woods, rivers, and the delved 
earth. These, though in so far a country, 
were airs from home. I stood on the 
platform by the hour; and as I saw, one 
after another, pleasant villages, carts upon 
the highway and fishers by the stream, 
and heard cockcrows and cheery voices 
in the distance, and beheld the sun, no 
longer shining blankly on the plains of 
ocean, but striking among shapely hills 
and his light dispersed and colored bya 
thousand accidents of form and surface, 
I began to exult with myself upon this 
rise in life like a man who had come into 
arich estate. And when I had asked the 


name of a river from the brakesman, and 
heard that it was called the Susquehanna, 
the beauty of the name seemed to be part 


and parcel of the beauty of the land. As 
when Adam with divine fitness named 
the creatures, so this word Susquehanna 
was at once accepted by the fancy. That 
was the name, as no other could be, for 
that shining river and desirable valley. 
None can care for literature in itself 
who do not take a special pleasure in the 
sound of names; and there is no part of 
the world where nomenclature is so rich, 
poetical, humorous, and picturesque, as 
the United States of America. All times, 
races, and languages have brought their 
contribution. Pekin is in the same state 
with Euclid, with Bellefontaine, and with 
Sandusky. Chelsea, with its London as- 
sociations of red-brick, Sloane Square and 
the King’s Road, is own suburb to stately 
and primeval Memphis; there they have 
their seat, translated names of cities, 
where the Mississippi runs by Tennessee 
and Arkansas;* and both, while I was 
crossing the continent, lay, watched by 
armed men, in the horror and isolation of 
a plague. Old, red Manhattan lies, like 
an Indian arrowhead under a steam fac- 
tory, below anglified New York. The 
names of the States and Territories them- 
selves form a chorus of sweet and most 


* Please pronounce Arkansaw, with the accent on 
the first. 
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romantic vocables: Delaware, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Florida, Dakota, lowa, Wyoming, 
Minnesota, and the Carolinas; there are 
few poems with a nobler music for the 
ear: a songful, tuneful land; and if the 
new Homer shall arise from the western 
continent, his verse will be enriched, his 
pages sing spontaneously, with the names 
of states and cities that would strike the 
fancy in a business circular. 

Late in the evening we were landed in 
a waiting-room at Pittsburg. I had now 
under my charge a young and sprightly 
Dutch widow with her children; these I 
was to watch over providentially for a 
certain distance further on the way; but 
as I found she was furnished with a bas- 
ket of eatables, I left her in the waiting- 
room to seek a dinner for myself. 

I mention this meal, not only because 
it was the first of which I had partaken 
for about thirty hours, but because it was 
the means of my first introduction to a 
colored gentleman. He did me the honor 
to wait upon me after a fashion, while I 
was eating; and with every word, look, 
and gesture marched me farther into the 
country of surprise. He was indeed 
strikingly unlike the negroes of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, or the Christy Minstrels 
of my youth. Imagine a gentleman, cer- 
tainly somewhat dark, but of a pleasant, 
warm hue, speaking English with a slight 
and rather odd foreign accent, every inch 
a man of the world, and armed with man- 
ners so patronizingly superior that I am 
at a loss to name their parallel in En- 
gland. A butler perhaps rides as high 
over the unbutlered, but then he sets you 
right with a reserve and a sort of sighing 
patience, which one is often moved to 
admire. And again, the abstract butler 
never stoops to familiarity. But the col- 
ored gentleman will pass you a wink ata 
time; he is familiar like an upper-form 
boy to a fag; he unbends to you like 
Prince Hal with Poins and Falstaff. He 
makes himself at home and welcome. 
Indeed, I may say, this waiter behaved 
himself to me throughout that supper 
much as, with us, a young, free, and not 
very self-respecting master might behave 
to a good-looking chambermaid. I had 
come prepared to pity the poor negro, to 
put him at his ease, to prove in a thou- 
sand condescensions that I was no sharer 
in the prejudice of race; but I assure you 
I put my patronage away for another 
occasion, and had the grace to be pleased 
with that result. 

Seeing he was a very honest fellow, I 
consulted him upon a point of etiquette: 
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if one should offer to tip the American 
waiter? Certainly not, he told me. Nev- 
er. It would not do. They considered 
themselves too highly to accept. They 
would even resent the offer. As for him 
and me, we had enjoyed a very pleasant 
conversation; he, in particular, had found 
much pleasure in my society; I was a 
stranger; this was exactly one of those 
rare conjunctures . .. Without being 
very clear-seeing, I can still perceive the 
sun at noonday; and the colored gentle- 
man deftly pocketed a quarter. 

Wednesday. — A little after midnight I 
convoyed my widow and orphans on 
board the train; and morning found us 
far into Ohio. This had early been a 
favorite home of my imagination; | have 
played at being in Ohio by the week, and 
enjoyed some capital sport there with a 
dummy gun, my person being still un- 
breeched. My preference was founded 
on a work which appeared in Cassed/’s 
Family Paper, and was read aloud to me 
by my nurse. It narrated the doings of 
one Custaloga, an Indian brave, who, in 
the last chapter, very obligingly washed 
the paint off his face and became Sir Reg- 
inald Somebody-or-other; a trick I never 
forgave him. The idea of a man being 
an Indian brave, and then giving that up 
to be a baronet, was one which my mind 
rejected. It offended verisimilitude like 
the pretended anxiety of Robinson Cru- 
soe and others to escape from uninhabited 
islands. 

But Ohio was not at all as I had pic- 
tured it. We were now on those great 
plains which stretch unbroken to the 
Rocky Mountains. The country was flat 
like Holland, but far from being dull. 
All through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
lowa, or for as much as I| saw of them 
from the train and in my waking moments, 
it was rich and various, and breathed an 
elegance peculiar to itself. The tall corn 
pleased the eye; the trees were graceful 
in themselves, and framed the plain into 
long, aérial vistas; and the clean, bright, 
gardened townships spoke of country fare 
and pleasant summer evenings on the 
stoop. Itwas a sort of flat paradise ; but, 
I am afraid, not unfrequented by the 
Devil. That morning dawned with such 
a freezing chill as I have rarely felt; a 
chill that was not perhaps so measurable 
by instrument, as it struck home upon 
the heart and seemed to travel with the 
blood. Day came in with a shudder. 


White mists lay thinly over the surface of | 
the plain, as we see them more often ona 
lake; and though the sun had soon dis- 
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persed and drunk them up, leaving an 
| atmosphere of fever heat and crystal pure- 
ness from horizon to horizon, the mists 
had still been there, and we knew that 
this paradise was haunted by killing 
damps and foul malaria. The fences 
along the line bore but two descriptions 
of advertisement; one to recommend to- 
baccos, and the other to vaunt remedies 
against the ague. At the point of day, 
and while we were all in the grasp of that 
first chill, a native of the State, who had 
got in at some way station, pronounced it, 
with a doctoral air, “a fever and ague 
morning.” 

The Dutch widow was a person of some 
character. She had conceived at first 
sight a great aversion for the present 
writer, which she was at no pains to con- 
ceal. But being a woman of a practical 
spirit, she made no difficulty about ac- 
cepting my attentions, and encouraged 
me to buy her children fruits and can- 
dies, to carry all her parcels, and even to 
sleep upon the floor that she might 
profit by my empty seat. Nay, she was 
such a rattle by nature, and so powerfully 
moved to autobiographical talk, that she 
was forced, for want of a better, to take me 
into confidence and tell me the story of 
her life. I heard about her late husband, 
who seemed to have made his chief im- 
pression by taking her out pleasuring on 
Sundays. I could tell you her prospects, 
ber hopes, the amount of her fortune, the 
cost of her housekeeping by the week, and 
a variety of particular matters that are 
not usually disclosed except to friends. 
At one station, she shook up her children 
to look at a man on the platform and say 
if he were not like Mr. Z.; while to me 
she explained how she had been keeping 
company with this Mr. Z., how far matters 
had proceeded, and how it was because of 
his desistance that she was now travelling 
to the West. Then, when I was thus put 
in possession of the facts, she asked my 
judgment on that type of manly beauty. I 
admired it to her heart’s content. She 
was not, |] think, remarkably veracious in 
talk, but broidered as fancy prompted, 
and built castles in the air out of her past; 
|yet she had that sort of candor, to keep 
/me, in spite of all these confidences, 
| steadily aware of her aversion. Her part- 
jing words were ingeniously honest. “I 
|am sure,” said she, “we all ought to be 
'very much obliged to you.” I cannot 
pretend that she put me at my ease; but 
I had a certain respect for such a gen- 
uine dislike. A poor nature would have 
| slipped, in the course of these familiar- 
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ities, into a sort of worthless toleration | 
for me. 
We reached Chicago in the evening. I} 
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| like one who has conceived a doubt; next, 


,he tried me in German, supposing per- 
‘haps that I was unfamiliar with the En- 


was turned out of the cars, bundled into | glish tongue; and finally, in despair, he 


an omnibus, and driven off through the | 





road. Chicago seemed a great 
gloomy city. 
scribed, let us say sixpence, towards its 
restoration at the period of the fire; and 
now when I beheld street after street of 
ponderous houses and crowds of comfort- 
able burghers, I thought it would* be a 
graceful act for the corporation to refund 
that sixpence, or, at the least, to enter- 
tain me to a cheerful dinner. But there 
was no word of restitution. I was that 
city’s benefactor, yet I was received in a 
third-class waiting-room, and the best din- 
ner | could get was a dish of hamand eggs 
at my own expense. 

I can safely say, I have never been 
so dog-tired as that night in Chicago. 
When it was time to start, I descended the 
platform like aman in a dream. It was 
a long train, lighted from end to end; and 
car after car,as I came up with it, was not 
only fuil but overflowing. My valise, my 
knapsack, my rug, with those six ponder- 
ous tomes of Bancroft, weighed me 
double; I was hot, feverish, painfully 
athirst; and there was a great darkness 
over me, an internal darkness, not to be 
dispelled by gas. When at last I found 
an empty bench, I sank into it like a bun- 
dle of rags, the world seemed to swim 
away into the distance, and my conscious- 
ness dwindled within me to a mere pin’s 
head, like a taper on a foggy night. 

When I came a little more to myself, I 
found that there had sat down beside me 
a very cheerful, rosy little German gentle- 
man, somewhat gone in drink, who was 
talking away to me, nineteen to the doz- 
en, as “they say. I did my best to keep up 
the conversation; for it seemed to me 
dimly as if something depended upon 
that. I heard him relate, among many 
other things, that there were pickpockets 
on the train, who had already robbed a 
man of forty dollars and a return ticket; 
but though I caught the words, I do not 
think I properly understood the sense 
until next morning; and I believe I re- 
plied at the time that I was very glad to 
hear it. What else he talked about I have 
no guess; I remember a gabbling sound 
of words, his profuse gesticulation, and 
his smile, which was highly explanatory ; 
but n> more. And I suppose | must, 





and | 
I remember having sub-| 








rose and left me. I felt chagrined ; but 
f ing f r "and, 
stretching myself as far as that was possi- 
ble upon the bench, I was received at once 
into a dreamless stupor. 

The little German gentleman was only 
going a little way into ‘the suburbs after a 
diner fin, and was bent on entertainment 
while the journey lasted. Having failed 
with me, he pitched next upon another 
emigrant, who had come through from 
Canada, and was not one jot less weary 
than myself. Nay, even in a natural 
state, as I found next morning when we 
scraped acquaintance, he was a heavy, 
uncommunicative man. After trying him 
on different topics, it appears that the 
little German gentleman flounced into a 
temper, swore an oath or two, and de- 
parted from that car in quest of livelier so- 
ciety. Poor littlegentleman! I suppose 
he thought an emigrant should be a rol- 
licking, free-hearted blade, with a flask of 
foreign brandy and a long, comical story 
to beguile the moments of digestion. 

Thursday. —1 suppose there must be 
a cycle in the fatigue of travelling, for 
when I awoke next morning, I was en- 
tirely renewed in spirits and ate a hearty 
breakfast of porridge, with sweet milk, 
and coffee and hot cakes, at Burlington 
upon the Mississippi. Another long 
day’s ride followed, with but one feature 
worthy of remark. At a place called 
Creston, a drunken man gotin. He was 
aggressively friendly, but, according to 
English notions, not at all unpresentable 
upon a train. For one stage he eluded 
the notice of the officials; but just as we 
were beginning to move out of the next 
station, Cromwell by name, by came the 
conductor. There was a word or two of 
talk ; and then the official had the man by 
the shoulders, twitched him from his seat, 
marched him through the car, and sent 
him flying on to the track. It was done 
in three motions, as exact as a piece of 
drill. The train was still moving slowly, 
although beginning to mend her pace, and 
the drunkard got ‘his feet without a fall. 
He carried a red bundle, though not so 
red as his cheeks; and he shook this 
menacingly in the air with one hand, 
while the other stole behind him to the 
region of the kidneys. It was the first 
| indication that I had come among revolv- 








have shown my confusion very plainly; | ers, and I observed it with some emotion. 
for, first, I saw ‘him knit his brows at me |The conductor stood on the steps with 
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one hand on his hip, looking back at him; 
and perhaps this attitude imposed upon 
the creature, for he turned without further 
ado, and went off staggering along the 
track towards Cromwell, followed by a 
peal of laughter from the cars. They 
were speaking English all about me, but I 
knew I| was in a foreign land. 

Twenty minutes before nine that night, 
we were deposited at the Pacific Transfer 
station near Council Bluffs, on the east- 
ern bank of the Missouri River. Here we 
were to stay the night at a kind of cara- 
vanserai, set apart for emigrants. But 
I gave way to a thirst for luxury, sepa- 
rated myself from my companions, and 
marched with my effects into the Union 
Pacific Hotel. A white clerk and a col- 
ored gentleman whom, in my plain Euro- 
pean way, I should call the boots, were 
installed behind a counter like bank-tell- 
ers: They took my name, assigned me a 
number, and proceeded to deal with my 
packages. And here came the tug of 
war. I wished to give up my packages 
into safe keeping; but I did not wish to 
goto bed. And this, it appeared, was im- 
possible in an American hotel. 

It was, of course, some inane misun- 
derstanding, and sprang from my unfamil- 
iarity with the language. For although 
two nations use the same words, and read 
the same books, intercourse is not con- 
ducted by the dictionary. The business 
of life is not carried on by words, but in 
set phrases, each with a special and al- 
most a slang signification. Some interna- 
tional obscurity prevailed between me and 
the colored gentleman at Council Bluffs ; 
so that what I was asking, which seemed 
very natural to me, appeared to him a 
monstrous exigency. He refused, and 
that with the plainness of the West. 
This American manner of conducting 
matters of business is, at first, highly un- 
palatable to the European. When we ap- 
proach a man in the way of his calling, 
and for those services by which he earns 
his bread, we consider him for the time 
being our hired servant. But in the 
American opinion, two gentlemen meet 
and have a friendly talk with a view to ex- 
changing favors if they shall agree to 
please. I know not which is the more 
convenient, nor even which is the more 
truly courteous. The English stiffness 
unfortunately tends to be continued after 


I was nettled by the colored gentle- 
man’s refusal, and unbuttoned my wrath 
under the similitude of ironical submis- 
sion. I knewnothing, I said, of the ways 
of American hotels; but I hdd no desire 
to give trouble. If there was nothing for 
it but to get to bed immediately, let him 
say the word, and though it was not my 
habit, I should cheerfully obey. 

He burst into a shout of laughter. 
*“ Ah!” said he, “ you do not know about 
America. They are fine people in Amer- 
ica.s Oh! you will like them very well. 
But you mustn’t get mad. I know what 
you want. You come along with me.” 

And issuing from behind the counter, 
and taking me by the arm like an old ac- 
quaintance, he led me to the bar of the 
hotel. 

“ There,” said he, pushing me from him 
by the shoulder, “ go and have a drink!” 


THE EMIGRANT TRAIN. 


All this while I had been travelling by 
mixed trains, where I might meet with 
Dutch widows and little German gentry 
fresh from table. I had been but a latent 
emigrant; now I was to be branded once 
more, and put apart with my fellows. It 
was about two in the afternoon of Friday 
that I found myself in front of the Emi- 
grant House, with more than a hundred 
others, to be sorted and boxed for the 
journey. A white-haired official, with a 
stick under one arm, and a list in the 
other hand, stood apart in front of us, and 
called name after name in the tone of a 
command. At each name you would see 
a family gather up its brats and bundles 
and run for the hindmost of the three cars 
that stood awaiting us, and I soon con- 
cluded that this was to be set apart for the 
women and children. The second or cen- 
tral car, it turned out, was devoted to men 
travelling alone, and the third to the Chi- 
nese. The official was easily moved to 
anger at the least delay; but the emi- 
grants were both quick at answering their 
names, and speedy in getting themselves 
and their effects on board. 

The families once housed, we men car- 
ried the second car without ceremony by 
simultaneous assault. I suppose, the 
reader has some notion of an American 
railroad car, that long, narrow wooden 
box, like a flat-roofed Noah’s ark, witha 
stove and a convenience, one at either end, 


the particular transaction is at an end, | a passage down the middle, and transverse 


and thus favors class separations. But! 


on the other hand, these equalitarian 
plainnesses leave an open field for the in- 
solence of Jack-in-office. 





benches upon either hand. Those des- 
tined for emigrants on the Union Pacific 
are only remarkable for their extreme 
plainness, nothing but wood entering in 
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any part into their constitution, and for 
the unusual inefficacy of the lamps, which 
often went out, and shed but a dying 
glimmer even while they burned. The 
benches are too short for anything but a 
roung child. Where there is scarce el- 
ow room for two to sit, there will not be 
space enough for one to lie. Hence the 
company, or rather, as it appears from 
certain bills about the Transfer Station, 
the company’s servants, have conceived a 
plan for the better accommodation of 
travellers. They prevail on every two to 
chum together. To each of the chums 
they sell a board and three square cush- 
ions stuffed with straw, and covered with 
thin cotton. The benches can be made to 
face each other in pairs, for the backs are 
reversible. On the approach of night the 
boards are laid from bench to bench, mak- 
ing a couch wide enough for two, and long 
enough fora man of the middle height; 
and the chums lie down side by side upon 
the cushions with the head to the con- 
ductor’s van and the feet to the engine. 
When the train is full, of course this plan 
is impossible, for there must not be more 
than one to every bench, neither can it be 
carried out unless the chums agree. It 
was to bring about this last condition that 
our white-haired official now bestirred 
himself. He made a most active master 
of ceremonies, introducing likely couples, 
and even guaranteeing the amiability and 
honesty of each. The greater the num- 
ber of happy couples the better for his 
pocket, for it was he who sold the raw 
material of the beds. His price for one 
board and three straw cushions began 
with two dollars and a half; but before 
the train left, and, I am sorry to say, long 
after I had purchased mine, it had fallen 
to one dollar and a half. 

The match-maker had a difficulty with 
me; perhaps, like some ladies, I showed 
myself too eager for union at any price; 
but certainly the first who was picked out 
to be my bedfellow, declined the honor 
without thanks. He was an old, heavy, 
slow-spoken man, I think from Yankee- 
land, looked me all over with great timid- 
ity, and then began to excuse himself in 
broken phrases. He didn’t know the 
young man, he said. The young man 
might be very honest, but how was he to 
know that? There was another young 
man whom he had met already in the 
train; he guessed fe was honest, and 
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one should refuse my company, and I be 
left rejected. But the next in turn was a 
tall, strapping, long-limbed, small-headed, 
curly-haired Pennsylvania Dutchman, with 
a soldierly smartness in his manner. To 
be exact, he had acquired it in the navy. 
But that was all one; he had at least 
been trained to desperate resolves, so he 
accepted the match, and the white-haired 
swindler pronounced the connubial bene- 
diction, and pocketed his fees. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in 
making up the train. I am afraid to say 
how many baggage-wagons followed the 
engine, certainly a score; then came the 
Chinese, then we, then the families, and 
the rear was brought up by the conductor 
in what, if I have it rightly, is called his 
caboose. The class to which I belonged 
was of course far the largest, and we ran 
over, so to speak, to both sides; so that 
there were some Caucasians among the 
Chinamen, and some bachelors among the 
families. But our own car was pure from 
admixture, save for one little boy of eight 
or nine, who had the whooping-cough. 
At last about six, the long train crawled 
out of the Transfer Station and across 
the wide Missouri River to Omaha, west- 
ward bound. 

It was a troubled, uncomfortable even- 
ing in the cars. There was thunder in 
the air, which helped to keep us restless. 
A man played many airs upon the cornet, 
and none of them were much attended to, 
until he came to “ Home, sweet Home.” 
It was truly strange to note how the talk 
ceased at that, and the faces began to 
lengthen. I have no idea whether musi- 
cally this air is to be considered good or 
bad; but it belongs to that class of art 
which may be best described as a brutal 
assault upon the feelings. Pathos must 
be relieved by dignity of treatment. If 
you wallow naked in the pathetic, like the 
author of * Home, sweet Home,” you inake 
your hearers weep in an unmanly fashion; 
and even while yet they are moved, they 
despise themselves and hate the occasion 
of their weakness. It did not come to 
tears that night, for the experiment was 
interrupted. An_ elderly, hard-looking 
man, with a goatee beard and about as 
much appearance of sentiment as you 
would expect from a retired slaver, turned 
with a start and bade the performer stop 
that “damned thing.” “I’ve heard about 


| enough of that,” he added; “ give us some- 


would prefer to chum with Az upon the | thing about the good country we’re going 


whole. 
cuse, as though I had been inanimate or 


absent. I began to tremble lest every | ment from his lips, laughed and nodded, 


All this without any sort of ex-/ to.” 


A murmur of adhesion ran round 
the car; the performer took the instru- 
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and then struck into a dancing measure ; 
and, like a new Timotheus, stilled imme- 
diately the emotion he had raised. 

The day faded; the lamps were lit; a 
party of wild young men, who got off next 
evening at North Platte, stood together 
on the stern platform, singing “ The Sweet 
By-and-by ” with very tuneful voices; the 
chums began to put up their beds; and 
it seemed as if the business of the day 
were at anend. But it was not so; for, 
the train stopping at some station, the 
cars were instantly thronged with the na- 
tives, wives and fathers, young men and 
maidens, some of them in little more than 
nightgear, some with stable lanterns, and 
all offering beds for sale. Their charge 
began with twenty-five cents a cushion, 
but fell, before the train went on again, 
to fifteen, with the bed-board gratis, or 
Jess than one-fifth of what I had paid for 
mine at the Transfer. This is my con- 
tribution to the economy of future emi- 
grants. 

A great personage on an American 
train is the newsboy. He sells books 
(such books!), papers, fruit, lollipops, and 
cigars; and on emigrant journeys, soap, 
towels, tin washing-dishes, tin coffee- 
pitchers, coffee, tea, sugar, and tinned 
eatables, mostly hash, or beans and bacon. 
Early next morning the newsboy went 
around the cars, and chumming on a more 
extended principle became the order of 
the hour. It requires but a copartnery of 
two to manage beds; but washing and 
eating can be carried on most economi- 
cally by a syndicate of three. I myself 
entered a little after sunrise into articles 
of agreement, and became one of the firm 
of Pennsylvania, Shakespeare, and Du- 
buque. Shakespeare was my own nick- 
name on the cars; Pennsylvania that of 
my bedfellow; and Dubuque, the name 
of a place in the State of Iowa, that of 
an amiable young fellow going west to 
cure an asthma, and retarding his recov- 
ery by incessantly chewing or smoking, 
and sometimes chewing and smoking to- 
gether. I have never seen tobacco so 
sillily abused. Shakespeare bought a tin 
washing-dish, Dubuque a towel, and Penn- 
sylvania a brick of soap. The partners 
used these instruments, one after another, 
according to the order of their first awak- 
ing; and when the firm had finished, there 
was no want of borrowers. Each filled 
the tin dish at the water filter opposite 
the stove, and retired with the whole 
stock in trade to the platform of the car. 
There he knelt down, supporting himself 
by a shoulder against the woodwork or 





one elbow crooked about the railing, and 
made a shift to wash his face and neck 
and hands; a cold, an insufficient, and, if 
the train is moving rapidly, a somewhat 
dangerous toilet. 

On a similar division of expense, the 
firm of Pennsylvania, Shakespeare, and 
Dubuque supplied themselves with coffee, 
sugar, and necessary vessels; and their 
operations are a type of what went on 
through all the cars. Before the sun was 
up, the stove would be brightly burning; 
at the first station, the natives would come 
on board with milk and eggs, and coffee 
cakes; and soon from end to end the car 
would be filled with little parties break- 
fasting upon the bed-boards. It was the 
pleasantest hour of the day. 

There were meals to be had, however, 
by the wayside; a breakfast in the morn- 
ing, a dinner somewhere between eleven 
and two, and supper from five to eight or 
nine at night. We had rarely less than 
twenty minutes for each; and if we had 
not spent many another twenty minutes, 
waiting for some express upon a side 
track among miles of desert, we might 
have taken an hour to each repast and 
arrived at San Francisco up to time. For 
haste is not the foible of an emigrant 
train. It gets through on sufferance, run- 
ning the gauntlet among its more consid- 
erable brethren; should there be a block, 
it is unhesitatingly sacrificed; and they 
cannot, in consequence, predict the length 
of the passage within a day or so. Civil- 
ity is the main comfort that you miss. 
Equality, though conceived very largely 
in America, does not extend so low down 
as to an emigrant. Thus in all other 
trains, a warning cry of “All aboard!” 
recalls the passengers to take their seats ; 
but as soon as I was alone with emigrants, 
and from the Transfer all the way to San 
Francisco, I found this ceremony was 
pretermitted; the train stole from the 
station without note of warning, and you 
had to keep an eye upon it even while you 
ate. The annoyance is considerable, and 
the disrespect both wanton and petty. 

Many conductors, again, will hold no 
communication with an emigrant. I asked 
a conductor one day, at what time the 
train would stop for dinner; as he made 
no answer I repeated the question, with a 
like result; a third time I returned to the 
charge, and then Jack-in-office looked me 
coolly in the face for several seconds and 
turned ostentatiously away. I believe he 
was half ashamed of his brutality; for 
when another person made the same in- 
quiry, although he still refused the infor- 
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mation, he condescended to answer, and 
even -to justify his reticence in a voice 
loud enouzh for me to hear. It was, he 
said, his principle not to tell people where 
they were to dine; for one answer led to 
many other questions, as what o'clock it 
was? or, how soon should we be there? 
and he could not afford to be eternally 
worried. 

As you are thus cut off from the supe- 
rior authorities, a great deal of your com- 
fort depends on the character of the news- 
boy. He has it in his power indefinitely 
to better and brighten the emigrant’s lot. 
The newsboy with whom we started from 
the Transfer was a dark, bullying, con- 
temptuous, insolent scoundrel, who treat- 
ed us like dogs. Indeed, in his case, 
matters came nearly to a fight. It hap- 
pened thus: he was going his rounds 
through the cars with some commodities 
for sale, and coming to a party who were 
at seven-up, or cascino (our two games), 
upon a bed-board, slung down a cigar-box 
in the middle of the cards, knocking one 
man’s hand to the floor. It -was the Jast 
straw. In a moment the whole party 
were upon their feet, the cigars were up- 
set, and he was ordered to “get out of 
that directly, or he would get more than 
he reckoned for.” The fellow grumbled 
and muttered, but ended by making off, 
and was less openly insulting in the fu- 
ture. On the other hand, the lad who 
rode with us in this capacity from Ogden 
to Sacramento, made himself the friend 
of all, and helped us with information, 
attention, assistance, and a kind counte- 
nance. He told us where and when we 
should have our meals, and how long the 
train would stop; kept seats at table for 
those who were delayed, and watched that 
we should neither be left behind nor yet 
unnecessarily hurried. You, who live at 
home at ease, can hardly realize the great- 
ness of this service, even had it stood 
alone. When I think of that lad coming 
and going, train after train, with his 
bright face and civil words, I see how 
easily a good man may become the bene- 
factor of his kind. Perhaps he is discon- 
tented with himself, perhaps troubled with 
ambitions; why, if he but knew it, he isa 
hero of the old Greek stamp; and while 
he thinks he is only earning a profit of a 
few cents, and that perhaps exorbitant, 
he is doing a man’s work, and bettering 
the world. 

I must tell here an experience of mine 
with another newsboy. I tell it because 
it gives so good an example of that un- 
civil kindness of the American, which is 
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perhaps their most bewildering character 
to one newly landed. It was immediately 
after I had left the emigrant train; and I 
am told I looked like a man at death’s 
door, so much had this long journey 
shaken me. I sat at the end of a car; 
and the catch being broken, and myself 
feverish and sick, I had to hold the door 
open with my foot for the sake of air. In 
this attitude my leg debarred the newsboy 
from his box of merchandise. I made 
haste to let him pass when I observed that 
he was coming; but I was busy with a 
book, and so once or twice he came upon 
me unawares. On these occasions he 
most rudely struck my foot aside; and 
though I myself apologized, as if to show 
him the way, he answered me never a 
word. I chafed furiously, and I fear the 
next time it would have come to words. 
But suddenly 1 felt a touch upon my 
shoulder, and a large, juicy pear was put 
into my hand. It was the newsboy, who 
had observed that I was looking ill and 
so made me this present out of a tender 
heart. For the rest of the journey I was 
petted like a sick child; he lent me news- 
papers, thus depriving himself of his 
legitimate profit on their sale, and came 
repeatedly to sit by me and cheer me up. 


THE PLAINS OF NEBRASKA, 


It had thundered on the Friday night, 
but the sun rose on Saturday without a 
cloud. We were at sea—there is no 
other adequate expression — on the plains 
of Nebraska. I made my observatory on 
the top of a fruit-wagon, and sat by the 
hour upon that perch to spy about me, 
and to spy in vain for something new. It 
was a world almost without a feature; 
an empty sky, an empty earth; front and 
back, the line of railway stretched from 
horizon to horizon, like a cue across a bil- 
liard-board; on either hand, the green 
plain ran till it touched the skirts of 
heaven. Along the track innumerable 
wild sunflowers, no bigger than a crown- 
piece, bloomed in a continuous flower- 
bed; grazing beasts were seen upon the 
prairie at all degrees of distance and 
diminution ; and now and again we might 
perceive a few dots beside the railroad 
which grew more and more distinct as we 
drew nearer till they turned into wooden 
cabins, and then dwindled and dwindled 
in our wake until they melted into their 
surroundings, and we were once more 
alone upon the billiard-board. The train 
toiled over this infinity like a snail; and 
being the one thing moving, it was won- 
derful what huge proportions it began to 
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assume in our regard. It seemed miles 
in length, and either end of it within buta 
step of the horizon. Even my own body, 
or my own head, seemed a great thing in 
that emptiness. I note the feeling the 
more readily as it is the contrary of what 
I have read of in the experience of oth- 
ers. Day and night, above the roar of 
the train, our ears were kept busy with 
the incessant chirp of grasshoppers; a 
noise like the winding up of countless 
clocks and watches, which began after a 
while to seem proper to that land. 

To one hurrying through by steam there 
was a certain exhilaration in this spacious 
vacancy, this greatness of the air, this 
discovery of the whole arch of heaven, 
this straight, unbroken prison-line of the 
horizon. Yet one could not but reflect 
upon the weariness of those who passed 
by there in old days, at the foot’s pace of 
oxen, painfully urging their teams, and 
with no landmark but that unattainable 
evening sun for which they steered, and 
which daily fled them by an equal stride. 
They had nothing, it would seem, to over- 
take; nothing by which to reckon their 
advance; no sight for repose or for en- 
couragement; but stage after stage, only 
the dead green waste under foot, and the 
mocking, fugitive horizon. But the eye, 
as I have been told, found differences 
even here; and at the worst the emigrant 
came, by perseverance, to the end of his 
toil. Itis the settlers, after all, at whom 
we have a right to marvel. Our con- 
sciousness, by which we live, is itself 
but the creature of variety. Upon what 
food does it subsist in such a land? What 
livelihood can repay a human creature for 
a life spentin this huve sameness? He 
is cut off from books, from news, from 
company, from all that can relieve exist- 
ence but the prosecution of his affairs. A 
sky full of stars is the most varied specta- 
cle that he can hope. He may walk five 
miles and see nothing; ten, and it is as 
though he had not moved; twenty, and 
still he is in the midst of the same great 
level, and has approached no nearer to the 
one object within view, the flat horizon 
which keeps pace with his advance. We 
are full at home of the question of agree- 
able wall-papers, and wise people are of 
opinion that the temper may be quieted 
by sedative surroundings. But what is 
to be said of the Nebraskan settler? His 
is a wall paper with a vengeance — one 
quarter of the universe laid bare in all its 
gauntness. His eye must embrace at 


every glance the whole seeming concave 
of the visible world; it quails before so 
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vast an outlook, it is tortured by distance; 
yet there is no rest or shelter, till the 
man runs into his cabin, and can repose 
his sight upon things near at hand. 
Hence, I am told, a sickness of the vision 
peculiar to these empty plains. 

Yet perhaps with sunflowers and cicada, 
summer and winter, cattle, wife, and fam- 
ily, the settler may create a full and vari- 
ous existence. One person atleast I saw 
upon the plains who seemed in every way 
superior to her lot. This was a woman 
who boarded us at a way station, selling 
milk. She was largely formed; her fea- 
tures were more than comely: she had 
that great rarity —a fine complexion 
which became her; and her eyes were 
kind, dark, and steady. She sold milk 
with patriarchal grace. There was not a 
line in her countenance, not a note in her 
soft and sleepy voice, but spoke of an 
entire contentment with her life. It 
would have been fatuous arrogance to pity 
such a woman. Yet the place where she 
lived was to me almost ghastly. Less 
than a dozen wooden houses, all of a 
shape and all nearly of a size, stood 
planted along the railway lines. Each 
stood apart in its own lot. Each opened 
direct off the billiard-board, as if it were 
a billiard-board indeed, and these only 
models that had been set down upon it 
ready made. Her own, into which I 
looked, was clean but very empty, and 
showed nothing homelike but the burning 
fire. This extreme newness, above all in 
so naked and flat a country, gives a strong 
impression of artificiality. With none of 
the litter and discoloration of human life; 
with the paths unworn, and the houses 
still sweating from the axe, such a settle- 
ment as this seems purely scenic. The 
mind is loth to accept it for a piece of 
reality; and it seems incredible that life 
can go on with so few properties, or the 
great child, man, find entertainment in so 
bare a playroom. 

And truly it is as yet an incomplete 
society in some points; or at least it con- 
tained, as I passed through, one person 
incompletely civilized. At North Platte, 
where we supped that evening, one man 
asked another to pass the milk-jug. This 
other was well-dressed and of what we 
should call a respectable appearance; a 
darkish man, high-spoken, eating as 
though he had some usage of society; 
but he turned upon the first speaker with 
extraordinary vehemence of tone: — 

“ There’s a waiter here!” he cried. 

“T only asked you to pass the milk,” 
explained the first. 
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Here is the retort verbatim : — 

“Pass! Hell! I’m not paid for that 
business; the waiter’s paid for it. You 
should use civility at table, and, by God, 
I'll show you how!” 

The other man, very wisely, made no 
answer, and the bully went on with his 
supper as though nothing had occurred. 
It pleases me to think that some day soon 
he will meet with one of his own kidney ; 
and that perhaps both may fall. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 


From The Athenzum. 
A LETTER OF LEIGH HUNT'S. 


19, Warwick Crescent, July 3, 1883. 
THE following letter, when applied for 
many years ago, for the purpose of being 
included in the “ Correspondence of Leigh 
Hunt,” was unfortunately missing, and its 
faulty possessor could only engage that, 
whenever recovered, it should at once be 
given for publication. A few days since 
it was found again by accident; and, on 
the whole, there seems no better way of 
redeeming a promise than by entrusting 
its subject to the care of a journal always 
worthily appreciative of the genius and 

character of Leigh Hunt. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


: Hammersmith, Dec. 31. 

DEAR ROBERT BROWNING (for “ Brown- 
ing” seems too familiar to be warranted 
by my amount of intercourse and “ Mr.” 
sounds too formal for it (albeit its very 
formality has justly procured it metrical 
acceptance with Mrs. Browning), there- 
fore I hope that by addressing me as 
“Leigh Hunt” in return you will author- 
ize the Zertium guid to which I have re- 
course in my perplexity), — 

I received the new edition of the poems 
and the new poem itself, and read the lat- 
ter through instantly, almost at one sit- 
ting; but I had work waiting for me at 
the time, was obliged to return to the 
work, had letters come upon me besides, 
and so could not write to give thanks, and 
say what I wished about the book as 
quickly as I desired. And what am I to 
say now? I dare not begin to think of 
uttering a fiftieth part of what I would 
say; for you must know that I can never 
write upon any subject beyond the brief- 
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est and least absorbing without speedily 
getting into a kind of fluster of interest 
and emotion, with heated cheeks and a 
tightening sense of the head; and, in pro- 
portion to this interest, this effect in- 
creases: so that I am forced in general to 
write by driblets, and the worst of it is I 
write even then a great deal too much, 
just as I fear I talk, and have to cut it all 
down to a size so inferior to the outbreak, 
that you would at once laugh and pity me 
if you saw the quantity of manuscript out 
of which my book, or even my article, has 
to be extricated. It was always so with 
me more or less, and now it is worse than 
ever. Age increases the written gabble. 
See itis upon me now! Sol stopshort. 


New Year's Day, 1857. 

God bless you, dear people, you and 
your son, I mean, and such others as may 
be mixed up with your well-being; and 
may He keep to you the “happy New 
Year” which more or less must surely 
have come to you all, whatever shadow 
may be in it for the loss of the admirable 
friend who has secured it to you. These 
are the first words I have written this 
year; and they must needs be a little 
solemn. 

But here am I nearly at the close of my 
second page and have not yet said my lit- 
tle brain-sparing say on “ Aurora Leigh.” 
I say, then, that it is a unique, wonderful, 
and immortal poem; astonishing for its 
combination of masculine power with fem- 
inine tenderness; for its novelty, its facil- 
ity, its incessant abundance of thought, 
imagination, and expression ; its being an 
exponent of its age and a prov hetic teacher 
of it; its easy yet lofty triumph over cvery 
species of commonplace; and its nobie 
and sweet avowal, after all, of a participa- 
tion of error, its lovely willingness to be 
no loftier, or less earthly, than something 
on an equality with love. I cannot ex- 
press myself thoroughly as I would —I 
must leave that to the poet, worthy of 
the poetess, who sits at her side; my own 
poetry, of the inner sort, being of very 
rare occurrence (if it ever occur at all), 
and the rest of it never being moved to 
vindicate its pretensions to the title, ex- 
cept at foolish intervals by foolisher crit- 
ics who have no poetry in them of any 
kind, and who undertake to judge of 
things out of the pale of their percep- 
tions. Therefore,you see, 1 beg to say 
that there is modesty at the bottom of all 
this apparent claim to the right of being 





loud and eulogistic on great works, and that 
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I offer it for no more than it is worth — 
with homage to you both. 

Nevertheless, I must not forget to add 
that the poem is a wonderful biographico- 
conversational poem. Wordsworth has 
written a biographical poem, which I am 
ashamed to say I have not yet read; but 
between you and me, Robert Browning, 
growing bold again on the strength of 
my convictions, I dare affirm that Words- 
worth, veritable poet as he is, is barren 
and prosaic by the side of the ever exu- 
berant poetry of this book ; and as to dia- 
logue, out of the pale of the drama, and 
that only of the finest kinds, I know of 
none like it; for the wit and satire 
of dialogues in Pope and Churchill are 
things of another and lower form, be- 
sides being nothing nigh so long; so that 
this poem is unique as a conversational 
poem, as well as being the production of 
the greatest poetess the world ever saw, 
with none but great poets to compare 
with her. How did she contrive it, the 
little black-eyed playful thing (for I can 
see plainly that she omits no proper qual- 
ity in her universality), pretending to be 
no more than other women and wives, yet 
having such a great big creation of things 
all to herself ? 

Nor must I omit to thank her for so 
small a thing as a title—a great thing 
too, like a master’s note or two of pre- 
lude on an instrument; “ Aurora Leigh,” 
—it sounds to me like the blowing of the 
air of a great golden dawn upon a lily; 
strength sweetness (fill up that 
gap for me, please, for my cheeks are 
burning) [Thursday evening] for the poor 
little word “ Leigh” is a gentle word, too, 
and a soft—just the half of the word 
“lily” (lee-lee), and I thank her, in the 
names of all who are called by it, for the 
honor it has received at her hands. The 
late Lord Leigh, a great lover of poetry, 
after whose father I was christened, would 
have been charmed by it, and so, I believe, 
will his son; though where she got the 
notion of its being particularly stately and 
aristocratic, I do not know, albeit ** Stone 
leigh Abbey” has a fine sound; and Stan- 
ley (Steneleigh), the same word provin- 
cialized, is an ancient great name, half 
made of it— Ley, Lee, Lea, Legh, and 
Leigh being all forms, you know, of the 
same word; meaning, some say, a mead- 
ow, Others a common, others an unculti- 
vated plain, and some, I believe, a green 
by the water’s side. As to me, having 
grown up in the name, and been used to 
be pitied as “ poor Leigh” for my juvenile 
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and indeed grown-up troubles too, besides 
being called by it, on so many other occa- 
sions, both private and public, I could not 
help being almost personally startled now 
and then by the piteousness of the above 
designation, by the remonstrative “ Mister 
Leighs,” a “man like Leigh,” “ Smith 
who talks Leigh’s subjects,” etc. Having 
no other pretentions, however, wrong or 
right, to be a Leigh in the poem, never 
having thought that my fellow-creatures 
were to be “rescued by half means with- 
out the inner life,” much less having 
But to say no more about myself, thanks 
and thanks again for the whole book, and 
for the new poems in the other books, 
just resumers of the rights in the Portu- 
guese sonnets, the appatriation of which 
(what is the proper word?) I always 
grudged them, though it was a very natu- 
ral refuge from the misapprehensions of 
the ignoble. With the other contents of 
those three precious volumes I shall make 
myself reacquainted and more intimate. 
Some of them remind me — as a word did 
also which you let fall here one day— 
that I once, I believe, said something in 
allusion to them about “morbidity.” I 
withdraw the term utterly, not because in 
apparently similar treatment of certain 
points of faith I should not believe it ap- 
plicable to most persons, but because in 
our great English poetess I can recognize 
no excesses of sensibility incompatible 
with a mind and understanding healthily 
strong; or rather I cannot but recognize 
the health and strength notwithstanding 
them, and discern the unbigoted and all- 
reconciling conclusions of prospective and 
heavenly right-reason and justice in which 
they finally repose. Perhaps you know — 
and I sometimes think you do, from your 
great expressions of good-will towards me 
in the inscription in your books (for we 
may love and reverence a man for his 
good intentions however much we may 
differ in kind or degree with his opinions) 
—that you have seen a book of mine 
called “* The Religion of the Heart.” 

I forget exactly what I was going to 
say here; but itisno matter. Very likely 
you will be able to supply from your own 
thoughts what was rising in mine. 

I began the preceding page and a few 
lines before it on this present Friday 
morning. 

You must not suppose I am in the habit 
of writing my letters in this manner, 
though I am apt to do so when they grow 
long and I have other things to write in 
the course of the day. 
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My only objections to Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry at any time — very seldom in her 
latest — chiefly, if I remember, in “ Casa 
Guidi Windows” — are now and then a 
word too insignificant at the end of her 
blank verses (if, indeed, it does not add to 
the general look of strength by its care- 
lessness and freedom), and a giving way 
to an excess of thought and imagery, 
amounting sometimes to an apparent irrel- 
evancy into which she is tempted by her 
facility of rhyming as well as_ thinking, 
and which, as in Keats’s early poem “ En- 
dymion,” forces a sense of the rhymes 
upon you for their own sakes, by very 
reason of the disrespect felt for their ser- 
vices, the air of indifference with which 
they are treated, and the arbitrary uses to 
which they are put. The same objection 
often applies to rhymes in Dante, what- 
ever some critics may say to the contrary, 
and notwithstanding his own assertion 
(according to his sons) that a rhyme 
“never put him out.” Very likely it did 
not, partly because he was a great poet 
and had images at will, and partly because 
he willed to think it didn’t. For his will 
was greater even than his great poetry; 
otherwise he never would have written 
that truly Infernal poem, or rather poems, 
of his (for his Heaven is often as Infernal 
as his Hell), in which he goes “dealing 
damnation round the land” and cutting 
up his antagonists (often, very likely, bet- 
ter men than himself), and then calls his 
work sacro, and tells us it made him — 
out of pure sense of its sacredness and 
grandeur, I suppose — racro, chusing to 
forget the violence and bad passions he 
mixed up with it. I am aware that there 
are theories and philosophies, and ex- 
cuses and charities, and a fine, deep sense 
at bottom of them all, that can reconcile 
these and all other such perplexities by 
the way, and for some great and final 
good, and I pretend to gainsay none of 
them; nay, I go along with them all; but 
then the evil must be shared and shared 
alike, and Dante’s portion of it not blinked 
for the sake even of his genius; no, nor 
of his tenderness; which I admit and 
marvel at, as I do at his ferocity ; wonder- 
ing that he could have so much of the 
one without its producing misgivings 
about the other. 

But I am terribly digressing. 

Oh, there are one or two other objec- 
tions which I had forgotten. One is that 
whatever may be said for the good which 
it might assist in furthering (for we “ must 
not do evil,” you know, even “ that good 
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may come”), and on the very same 
grounds that I should not like to see a 
woman fighting (though I allow that the 
illustration is an extreme one, and in the 
case of our poetess ludicrous — if it 
should not rather be termed irreverent, 
and not to be fancied), I do not like to 
find her advocating war. Wars, I allow, 
must sometimes be fought, till men arrive 
at man’s estate, and nations must rise 
against oppression; but I would rather 
have the women among them saying to 
the warriors, “Come in here and be 
healed,” than “ Go forth and kill.’ 

The other objection, or rather doubt, 
refers to a circumstance to which the 
critics have demurred, I believe, in the 
new poem (which mention of the critics 
reminds me, by the way, that I hoped I 
should myself have been the first person 
to notice the poem, and for that purpose, 
among others, proposed to a new periodi- 
cal work, which has lately been set up un- 
der good promise, to commence a series of 
articles in it under the title of “ Notes of a 
Reader ; ” but though the editors accepted 
another article from me, and expressed a 
wish that I should co-operate with them, 
they objected to these) The circum- 
stance in question cannot have been ob- 
jected to by any very high-minded or 
thoughtful reader, upon those ordinary 
grounds, the very refinements of which 
are coarse. [Saturday morning.] Such 
readers on the contrary might consider it, 
with the writer, the best that could be 
found, if not for the happier purposes of 
the story, yet for the very triumph and 
ascendency of the highest points of re- 
finement and conscious worth over pro- 
foundest insult, the one excess being 
necessary to the proof of the other. But 
unfortunately such readers are very rare 
even in “the highest circles ;” and so far 
the book may suffer drawback, though 
the poetry, and the human interest too, 
must surely in the long run carry all be- 
fore it. 

Some of my favorite passages (if you 
will not think Iam making my opinion of 
too much importance) are the one at p. 2, 
beginning “Oh my father’s hand,” etc. 
(words which I never read without tears), 
down to “not overjoyous truly;” ‘She 
stood straight and calm” (p. 10) down to 
“eat berries;” “ We get no good ” (p. 26) 
down to “good from a book;” “O de- 
light ” (p. 33) to “* How those gods look!” 
(1 can conceive no poet that ever lived 
writing finer poetry than that); “ Being 


| observed” (p. 74) to “ They might say 
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something ” (horrible intensity of insipid 
forbiddingness ! ); the paragraph begin- 
ning “ Day and night” at p. 98; that at 
Pp. Tol beginning “A lady called upon 
me;’ Lady Waldemar’s “ilove” and the 
answer to it, pp. 105 and 6; the dreadful 
passage at p. 122, * Father, mother, 
home,” etc.; the hospital, p. 128; “ Dear 
Marian” (p. 139) to “backward on re- 
pose;” “1 should have thought” (p. 153) 
to “diamonds ... almost;” ‘“ Every 
age” (p. 187) to “ apprehended near ;” “ I 
answered slow” (215) to ‘“ everybody’s 
morals ;” the infant, p. 250 and 51 (though 
here I recollect an objection which oc- 
curred to me, I don’t know whether physi- 
ologically just, though it seems as if it 
ought to be so—an ante-natal objection, 
as to whether such a heavenly perfection 
of little earth could or ought to be born 
of such a horror); “O crooked world” 
(p. 278) to “ most devilish when respecta- 
ble ;” “ Carrington, be glad,” etc. (p. 303), 
down to “first similitude.” Oh, but I’ve 
another objection, now I see it marked 
again, which is at p. 343, where the hero- 
ine says that being “more wise” means 
being “sadder.” I am ashamed, it is 
true, toremind Mrs. Browning that wis- 
dom is here confounded —is it not? — 

with knowledge, and that knowledge is 
not at all wisdom; for nobody must know 
it better than she; and Coleridge who 
knew it as well has yet said the same 
thing in his “ Ancient Mariner.” Wis- 
dom, you know, is the optimization of 
knowledge, the turning it to its best and 
therefore least sad account. But to con- 
clude these favorites: page 378 brings 
me to “ Her broad wild woodland eyes” 
down to “spoke out again;” then the 
divine, self-reconciling, a/7 reconciling 
confession of love beginning “ But I love 
you, sir” (p. 390), and ending at “ word or 
kiss” (p. 394); then the “heart’s sweet 
scripture” (same page) to “lift a constant 
aspect ;’ ’ then, p- 398, “I flung closer to 
his breast,” etc.; and lastly, the evangile 
(though I construe it, perhaps, not so 
much after the writer’s interpretation, or 
not quite literally so much, as after my 
own), beginning “The world’s cld” (p. 
402) and ending ™ “ He shall make all new.” 

A thousand thanks for them all and for 
almost every bit of all the rest; perhaps 
I should say every bit, if I understood it 
exactly as it was meant. 

I do not know whether you have seen a 
book of mine called “The Religion of 
the Heart.” I sometimes think you have, 
and that it is my good intentions in it to 
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which you allude when you express “rev 
erence” for anything in my nature. (I 
have said this before!) I also sometimes 


Sear you have, or may, lest you should 


differ with it sore than I could wish. 
But as you and your fellow-worker touch 
so often on points common to such aspira- 
tions as the title of the book implies, it 
was chiefly on those points that I intended 
to ask you both to talk to me on that un- 
fortunate night when age and infirmity 
lost me the conversation which I had 
most longed for since I lost Shelley. 


Wednesday Morning. 

I have been called off from my letter 
for these three days by the necessity of 
attending to my poor wife, who has had 
another attack of illness worse than the 
last. The peril of it has now abated, and 
we begin again to cheer up; although 
these repeated attacks, at her time of life, 
and after so many years’ confinement to 
her room, are very alarming. 

Being able again to think of something 
else, and returning to my letter, I find 
that my fright has delivered me from a 
worry that was haunting me; for you must 
know that I am apt to feel troubles, both 
warrantable and unwarrantable, with a 
sort of monomania; tiil the thought being 
broken into, for however short a time, I 
know that all will be right again ; and the 
hope of this interruption, which long ex- 
perience has given me, helps it to come, 
and thus always enables me to look for it, 
sooner or later, be it from nothing but 
some new trouble, which is pretty sure to 
be the case; at least, such it has been for 
a good many years past. I do not com- 
plain. I have had a great many enjoy- 
ments in the course of my life and a pro- 
fusion of animal spirits; and I have often 
thought that had I not had an unusual 
portion of troubles, my lot as a fellow- 
creature would have been unfair and far 
beyond my deserts. They have taken 
care, however, to see fair play, leaving 
me, I hope, upon the whole, a case for 
compensation in some other sphere. Did 
itever strike you how frightful it wduld 
be (Hibernice) to be wholly prosperous 
and happy? happy all your life? 1 think 
or fancy it would have made me look upon 
myself as a sort of outcast from the gen- 
eral lot and its claims — doomed to perish 
wholly and be put out, as a thing com- 
pleted and done with, — never to know or 
enjoy anything further, never to see again 
faces that we have lost. The incompleie- 
ness argued against us all here is surely 
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our claim hereafter, — incompleteness of | dents in versification, and poets who wrote 


joy, incompleteness of knowledge, incom- 
pleteness of nature. I think God means 
to round all these things in human want 
and aspiration, just as he rounds orbs or 
oranges. He does notincomplete anything 
else. Why should he leave us poor and 
anxious imperfections incomplete? The 
argument, thus put, appears to me, you 
must know, to complete the argument of 
compensation. This is what the angels 
see when they say, “ Sweet,” in the beau- 
tiful sonnet beginning, 


Experience, like a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in his hand ; 


a lovely beginning, albeit I thought when 
I read it, “* That’s what 7 do,” and so far 
I myself am like the musician thus musi- 
cally graced. 

But what if you should have no patience 
with patience in this long letter? I be- 
lieve I am putting off the account of my 
“worry” for very shame of it; and yet I 
must tell it you, in order to vindicate my- 
self from what may (possibly) have seemed 
an insensibility or unthankfulness on my 
part towards praise from Mr. Kenyon and 
his own merits besides. Probably neither 
he nor his friends thought anything of 
the matter, especially as I knew very lit- 
tle of him personally; having but once 
dined with him at his invitation, or per- 
haps Landor’s suggestion of it (who was 
with us) many years ago; and seen him 
but once, long afterwards, for a few min- 
utes at Mr. Thackeray’s. But I knew 
well, and think I must have said what I 
thought of his “ Rhymed Plea for Toler- 
ance,” — surely did if I had any public 
journal in my editorship at the time, and 
you may imagine how a man of my opin- 
ions and my regard for the old heroic 
couplet must have liked it. But in 1849 
he left his “ Day of Tivoli” at my door, 
and in this “ Day of Tivoli” was a note, 
praising, to my extreme gratification, one 
of the very few passages of mine in verse 
which seemed to me to be allied to poetry 
of the inner sort; and I not only fear 
that I never wrote to thank him for this 
(doubtless, if so, out of my foolish habit 
of delaying to write anything till I could 
write much), but, as if from the very fact 
of his lying so close to me in thought and 
intention (a circumstance that has hap- 
pened to me before), overlooked the op- 
portunity of mentioning him as the almost 
solitary instance of a graceful and facile 
employer of the heroic couplet since it 
went out of fashion, and of asking stu- 





in loftier strains, to try to write it as well, 
and see how difficult it was. You know 
how a poet so rare as Tennyson failed in 
it, in his verses on the Duke of Welling- 
ton. This omission I can still take an 
opportunity of supplying, as far as itself 
goes, and shall; but when I saw the name 
of John Kenyon, etc., in the Z7es obit- 
uary, I said to myself, “Ah, Kenyon is 
gone; and I can now never let him know 
how pleased [ was, and how much I felt 
in common with his books.” [Here fol- 
lows an erased passage. ] 


Sunday Morning. 

I have been forced to leave off my let- 
ter again, and for thus long, partly by the 
poor sick-room, and partly by the neces- 
sity of answering the letters of some 
friends and others. Excuse the above 
vile scoring out. Owing to some prepos- 
terous yet most worrying misconceptions 
of me a few years ago, the supposed in- 
tender of which expressed to me his 
“deep sorrow” for having inadvertently 
given rise to them, I happen to be what 
never dreamt of the necessity of becom- 
ing, one of the most jealous of men for 
the reputation of my personal delicacy in 
money matters; and there are points 
sometimes on which such a man cannot 
go on talking of himself, even to those 
who would be incapable of misconceiving 
him. Suffice to add to what I have said 
of Mr. Kenyon, that when I saw his name 
a second time in the newspapers, I said 
to myself, “At all events, a man who 
could enjoy and indulge his tastes so 
much as he did in life, and who could be- 
stow so much happiness when he died, 
may well have been able to dispense with 
a few words from me.” 


Weanesday (another Wednesday !). 

Since writiag the above I have read the 
article on “ Aurora Leigh” (my pen feels 
a pleasure in writing those two words) in 
Blackwood’s Magazine (my old enemy 
during the Tory wars, and subsequently 
regretful friend, —a common lot of mine, 
and one of the melancholy prides of my 
life). Like almost all Blackwood’s arti- 
cles there is a certain amount of strength 
and acuteness in it; but the writer’s un- 
derstanding is not of a measure to take 
the height of the poetess’s ; and after an 
attentive perusal I can remember no ob- 
jection in it worth notice except that to 
Marian’s accomplished style of language, 
which a great nature, however, and 
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thought-forcing sorrows might have tend- 
ed to produce; though what these could 
not complete must be laid perhaps to a 
certain account common to the poetess’s 
great family ancestor Shakespeare (for 
she certainly is of his blood). His only 
departure, you know, from nature consists 
in his tendency to make his characters too 
indiscriminately talk as well as himself. 
As to the critic’s writing out her verse 
like prose, and then pretending it is not 
poetry (a process formidable, I own, to 
too much of what is called poetry, and I 
have trembled to see it applied to myself, 
even under no disparaging announce- 
ment), he might as well have written outa 
symphony of Beethoven’s without the 
bars, and then pretended it was not mu- 
sic. 

I must close — at last! — my long let- 
ter, for I have told Mrs. Jago, who offered 
to post it for me, that it would very cer- 
tainly be ready to go off to-day (having 
twice told her nearly as much before.) and 
I have added that as there is nothing in 
it which I could not have said in the pres- 
ence of you and Mrs. Browning she might 
read it, if she would like to do so; which 
she says she would. I would fain show 
her what respect I can, and give her any 
little entertainment in my power; for she 
has been extremely kind to Mrs. Hunt, 
visiting her often, and giving her personal 
and I may say even professional, help un- 
der the like kind advice of Mr. Jago, who, 
though he cannot go out, comes to us in 
spirit. 

But I told her, also, that I would leave 
her room enough to answer a letter which 
she has received from Mrs. Browning, 
and in which best remembrances, she 
tells me, are sent to me; for which hearty 
thanks. Don’t fancy that I am going to 
tax your corresponding faculties with an- 
other such epistolary pamphlet as this! I 
have been led into it by degrees and by 
particular circumstances, and I do not pre- 
tend to apologize for it; for besides taking 
some interest in it on its own account, | 
know how welcome letters of almost any 
kind from their native country are to peo- 
ple abroad. I shall write letters in future 
of reasonable dimensions, if you encour- 
age me with a few words in answer to 
them, or in notice of them, and I do not 
in the least expect that you should take 
any greater notice of this, or wish that 
you should say anything of one superflu- 
ous point in it; and people like you will 
believe me when I add, that to take me at 





LEIGH HUNT'S. 


my word is the greatest compliment you 
can pay to your affectionate friend, 
LEIGH HuNT. 


P.S. “More last words!” I find that 
I must deprive Mrs. Jago of another bit 
of her space; but the page is of a good 
size, and I hope she can write as small as 
myself, and so retain space enough. Itis 
to say a word respecting the lock of Mil- 
ton’s hair. Mrs. Jago asked me the other 
day, very naturally, about its authentical- 
ness; and this has made me consider that 
you and Mrs. Browning might as natu- 
rally, indeed still more so, as you were 
so good as to accept my rude bit of pull 
from it, be glad to be told what I told her. 
The evidence simply amounts to this; 
though I accepted it, as I think you will 
do, with a trusting as well as a willing 
faith, The lock was given me, together 
with those of Dr. Johnson and Swift, 
by the late Dr. Batty, the physician, a 
man of excellent character, to whom I was 
to bequeath them back if he survived me, 
which he has not done. To Dr. Batty 
the three locks were given by Hoole, the 
translator of Tasso, etc., and Hoole, 
though a bad translator, was a very honest 
man. And to Hoole they were given by 
Dr. Johnson himself, whose scrupulous 
veracity as to matters of fact is well 
known. I forget at this distance of time 
what Batty further said to me on the sub- 
ject, for it was a long while ago, and I was 
in a confusion of pleasure at the moment; 
but my impression is that the locks of 
Milton and Swift were given to Jot.nson 
while he was writing the “ Lives of the 
Poets,” and that Milton’s was one, or part 
of one, which had been at the back of a 
miniature of the poet belonging to Ad- 
dison. Addison, you know, personally 
knew and took an interest in the welfare 
of Milton’s youngest surviving daughter, 
Deborah. I do not find any mention of 
him among the possessors of portraits of 
Milton, and it does not seem likely that 
the miniature and the lock would become 
divorced. Yet 1 think you will agree with 
me that there is strong presumptive evi- 
dence in these three descents of the be- 
lief on the part of true and honorable men, 
one of whom asks me to bequeath the 
lock back to him in case I died first; nor 
do I myself feel the least doubt of the 
lock, short of positive certainty. 

I have driven Mrs. Jago up into a cor- 
ner indeed. I am afraid she must take 
refuge in a separate sheet. 





